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Featherweight, this new ‘Easi-Grip” gallon is made of tough, shatterproof plastic 
and weighs 2 1/2 pounds less than most glass jugs of the same capacity. These 
Plax containers save you money — in shipping weight, in reduced breakage, in safety 
~vand are available in gallon and ha/f-gallon sizes. : 

Plax — pioneer in plastic packaging — offers twenty-six. years of experience to 
help you solve your packaging problems. 


LAX CORPORATION, HARTFORD, SOV. + in Canada: Plax Canada Ltd., Toronto. 
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PLAX GIVES A PACKAGE A PLUS 


PLAX 





The first large scale production of High Purity Zirconium 

Oxide in the United States has been started by The Harshaw 

Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio. New facilities in 

Harshaw's Elyria, Ohio plant are in operation and producing 

Zirconium Oxide of a purity not commercially available in the Rie ys. ad 

United States up to this time. The cost of this new Harshaw \ ca ae Typical Analysis: 
product is considerably lower than foreign made products of ‘wT. ‘ Zr02 97.0 Approx 
comparable quality. Used in ceramic colors, refractories, and Hefnium 20 Approx. 
electronic ceramics.  L.0.1. 650° 0.4 


For further information write to See Na20 “= 
THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. ~ he 0.03 


1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO , i 0.20 


Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit « Hastings-On-Hudson PAT > 0.008 
Houston «+ Los Angeles « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh ox 0.05 
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ON THE COVER: EI Morro, fort visible on the cliff, guards the 
entrance to Puerto Rico’s San Juan Harbor. Increasing quan- 
tities of chemica!s are passing the old fort as the island enjoys 
a CPI building boom (p. 38). 
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LETTERS 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 

Outlook on U.S. chemical trade with Canada: investments up, exports down. 
Newly merged drug firm banks on “‘safe, sure’’ home hypodermic device. 

More big nuclear projects are snagged on stringent site-safety rules. 
Polyformaldehyde, oxo alcohols top this week’s petrochemical expansions. 
Chemical companies’ dividends seem safe for '61, despite wobbly earnings. 
Mexico's new mining law will nudge industry to ‘‘Mexicanization.” 

Kennedy’s foreign payments program: good and bad news for U.S. companies. 
ADMINISTRATION—CPI plants bloom in Puerto Rico’s favorable tax climate. 
Union Carbide helps city solve sewage prcoblem—shares cost of treating plant. 
SALES— Harsh winter snarls chemical traffic in North and Midwest. 

Merck and Squibb launch drug rebate plans for welfare patients. 


Two aluminum makers move to boost sales in home building, packaging. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

CHEMICAL WEEK REPORT— How to improve your statistical forecasting. 
TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 

SPECIALTIES—New uses for marking devices spur market growth. 

Electrically operated water purifiers may cut sales of swimming pool chemicals. 

New products, new chemicals invigorate auto specialties market. 

Paint sales in '60 hit new high of $1.8 billion; top '59 mark by 3.2%. 
PRODUCTION—1Inside story of how General Miils revamped Kankakee, IIl., plant. 
Novel spray-wetting device may simplify product moisturizing. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


ENGINEERING— Direct distillation step wins out for new ethylene separating units. 


MARKETS—Reinforced plastics slip in '60—but look for big rebound by '65. 
RESEARCH— Research push is on to cut Du Pont lead on polyaldehydes. 


Washington-area government, industry, universities help set up research clearing house. 
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ONLY BADGER 
COULD WRITE THE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
TEXT 


Since 1952 Badger has designed, engineered and 
constructed thirty-eight plants for the production 
of aromatic chemicals. Their total. worth exceeds 
$70 million; plants range in value from $.3 million to 
$10 million. 

These impressive figures tell only some of the 
reasons why Badger could ‘‘write the book” on aro= 
matics — whether it involves the production of 
crude products... their purification...or their 
orelah ct a-}lelammiancommehentciamelcer-lallomm e}celelloit-rmm i aldalelent 
exception the plants demonstrate the exceptional 
creativity which is an important part of the stock in 
trade at Badger. In fact, many of them owe their ex- 
istence to totally new — in some cases revolution- 
ary — design and engineering ideas. Others, based 
on more classical engineering concepts, could 
have been routine plants producing routine prod- 
ucts at routine costs. That they are not is again due 
to the full measure of creativity Badger has brought 
Com Cal -iimmet-)e-Ti(clem dale piatcictalalem-lalemere)arjeqereidle) an 

When you are considering new facilities for the 
production of any aromatic, talk first to the people 
who have made a habit of success in the field. Ask 
the Badger man for the full story — write, wire or 
re) ate}al=m celer-h\R 
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To give their products outstanding visibility on 
the fairway and at the sales counter, golf-ball 
manufacturers rely, among other things, on an 
unbeatable threesome that includes the right 
compounding ingredients, the right vulcanizing 
conditions and the right TITANOX pigments. 

These white titanium dioxide pigments are 
ideal for whitening and brightening golf 
balls—from the raw material used for cover 


TIETANOX' 
the white that’s right 
on 
dake 





stock to the final bright coating applied to the 
finished ball. 

That’s why they’re so widely used—not only 
for rubber and plastic products—but also for 
paints, inks, paper, leather, and virtually any- 
thing else that requires white pigmentation. 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. In Canada: Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Ltd., Montreal. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
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No Iron-Curtain Teflon 


To THE Epitor: In your foreign 
roundup section (Dec. 24, p. 25) 
under “Plastics/Czechoslovakia” the 
statement is made: “Imports of . . . 
polytetrafluorethylene (Teflon) will 
continue at least until 64, when local 
production of all of them is sched- 
uled.” 

I should like to make two com- 
ments on this sentence: 

(1) Teflon is a registered Du Pont 
trademark for its TFE and FEP fluo- 
rocarbon resins, fibers, film and fin- 
ishes. Our trademark does not apply 
to polytetrafluoroethylene resins not of 
our manufacture. 

(2) The association of the trade- 
mark Teflon with the importation of 
polytetrafluoroethylene into Czecho- 
slovakia implies that Du Pont has di- 
rectly or indirectly sold fluorocarbon 
resins to customers in Czechoslovakia. 
This implication is not in accordance 
with the facts. 

Teflon resins are considered stra- 
tegic items by our government and 
other manufacturing countries and so 
are subject to rigid export controls, 
including the requirement of export 
licenses. 

We doubt that any of the exports 
from the United States or re-export 
from other countries have been made 
to Czechoslovakia. Certainly none 
have been made by the Du Pont Co. 
or any of its distributors. 

F. K. WATSON 

Assistant Export Manager 
Polychemicals Dept. 

Du Pont Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


The word Teflon was used by our 
Vienna correspondent, who was quot- 
ing from official Czech sources. If 
none of this material is reaching 
Czechoslovakia, we can assume that 
the trademark was improperly being 
used generically.—Ep. 


Mexican Acid Plant 


To THE Epitor: The Dec. 24 issue 
included an article (p. 23) dealing with 
Pan American Sulphur’s sulfuric acid 
plant in Jaltipan, Veracruz, Mexi- 
co. Unfortunately, there are some 
[points] in this article which we 
should like to clarify. 


LETTERS 


The acid plant in question is not a 
“Monsanto-Leonard” unit. It was ac- 
tually designed, supplied and built by 
our organization on a turn-key basis, 
and as such it should be described as a 
“Pan American-Monsanto” unit. 

Moreover, your article regards op- 
eration of this plant as a future devel- 
opment. Please note that the installa- 
tion was placed in operation under our 
supervision last December. 

It may interest you to know that our 
organization has been engaged in the 
design and construction of chemical 
plants since the early *40s. We are 
associated with Monsanto Chemical 
Co. in the sale of sulfuric acid plants 
using Monsanto’s vanadium catalyst, 
and we have built a substantial num- 
ber of these plants throughout Latin 
America as well as in the Far and 
Middle East. Incidentally, the 15- 
tons/day capacity range which you 
refer to as a “miniature unit” has 
actually found wide acceptance for 
commercial production by our cus- 
tomers, and as a result we have built 
quite a few of these small plants. .. . 

ROBERTO C. ARGUERO 
Manager 

Panamerican Consulting 
Company, Inc. 
Reisterstown, Md. 


Potash in Utah 


To THE Epitor: I have read your 
article “Potash Debut in Utah” (Jan. 
14, p. 30) in which you state that the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur facilities “will be 
the first to begin producing in Utah.” 

By a flotation process where sylvite 
is floated from sodium chloride, my 
company has been producing potash 
at Wendover, Utah, since 1938. 

PABLO HADZERIGA 
Chief Chemist 
Bonneville, Ltd. 
Salt Lake City 


Plant Location 


To THE EpiTor: Your article “Re- 
gional Growth Pattern Shifts” (Jan. 
7, p. 56) is a highly creditable presen- 
tation. It recognizes that new plant 
locations in the CPI group no longer 
can be explained solely in terms of 
raw-materials orientation. Often over- 
looked is the fact that markets and 
labor costs frequently are primary 
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HARDWORKING JEFFERSON CHEMICALS 
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Top Brass Polisher 


Dad never kept his brass so shiny, but, 
of course, his metal polish didn’t contain Jeffer- 
son polyethylene glycol to help improve the 
tarnish removing, rinsing, and grease dispersing 
actions. 

This is just one of the many versatile uses 
for polyethylene glycols, which fall into two cate- 
gories: uses as a chemical reaction intermediate 
and as an unreacted polyethylene glycol. The 
reactive hydroxyl groups allow conversion of 
polyethylene glycols to mono- and diesters, ethers, 
and other compounds having use as specialty items 
or further reaction intermediates. Mono- or di- 
esters of fatty acids are nonionic surface-active 
agents valuable as detergents; water-soluble tex- 
tile, leather and metal lubricants; emulsifying 
agents in cosmetic, petroleum, leather and agri- 
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cultural formulations; and vehicles for certain 
therapeutic agents. As a result, they are capable 
of being used in hard water or acid solutions where 
normal anionic products break down. Unreacted 
polyethylene glycols make effective plasticizers for 
a variety of compounds and are useful as lubri- 
cants in the textile, rubber, cellulose, and cork 
processing industries. 

Jefferson offers polyethylene glycols having 
molecular weights of 300 to 4000. Weights from 
300 to 600 are viscous, water-white, hygroscopic, 
completely water-soluble liquids, while 4000 is 
a hard waxy solid supplied as flakes. Jeffer- 
son’s technical service people can assist in de- 
termining the right polyethylene glycols for 
your applications. 











POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS 


SPECIFICATIONS 
300 


Average molecular weight in. 285 

315 
Specific gravity, 20/20°C in. 1.125 

1.130 - 
Color, Pt-Co scale , 25 50!) 


Ash, wt. % : 0.10 . 0.25!) 
pH, 5% aqueous solution, 25°C........... min. 45 


7.5 
Viscosity, 210°F. centistokes in. 75 


85 
Freezing point, °C in. 53 


Acidity as acetic acid, wt. % 


Com- Com- 
Water solubility plete plete 


Note: — A de Fee wpe weights are 
clear and substantially free of foreign matter. 
U.S.P. Grade of Polyethylene Glycol 400 also avail- SELECT PROPERTIES 
able. 300 
sg Fr specifications. 
At ; . ° 
in 25% water solution. suncidicieesidbastiatnics st 


Sulfated. Viscosity, SUS, 210°F 
Light transmittance of a 25% solution before fil- . e 

tration shall be not less than 95% of the value Weight, 20°C., Ibs./gal 
obtained after filtration. 





SHIPPING AND HANDLING TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Jefferson polyethylene glycols are available in coiled For more detailed chemical and physical 
tank cars, mixed-shipment compartmented cars, coiled tank data on polyethylene glycols, ask the Jeffer- 


wagons in certain areas, resin-lined, non-returnable steel 

drums, and fiber bags (depending on the molecular weight). 
The handling and storage of the liquid polyethylene 

glycols is a straightforward operation. However, due to their Company, Inc. 1121 

relatively low freezing point, hygroscopicity, and color in- Walk A : 

stability at elevated temperatures, storage conditions should Te 

be controlled. These products should be maintained 10-15°F. P. O. Box 303, 

above their freezing point. Temperatures above 120°F. should Houston 1, Texas. 

be avoided. Complete handling and storage recommendations 

are contained in the literature at right. 


son technical service people or write for this 
Technical Brochure .. . 
Jefferson Chemical 


HOUSTON * NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE *« LOS ANGELES *« SAN FRANCISCO 
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to keep you 
from getting 


the wrong answer. 


to your solid- 


liquid separation 


problem 


BiRD 
Xora | = 


Invests millions 


of dollars..... 


what's more, 


BIRD 


builds all 
types: 


Recommendations are therefore 
unrestricted and unprejudiced. 


The machine is fitted to the job 
— not the job to the machine. 
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In the most advanced 
machine tools and 
production equipment 





In comprehensive 
testing facilities 





In research 
and development 





In application engineering 
offices located in 
your vicinity 





In world wide relationships 
with leading equipment 
designers and builders. 


Bird Continuous Solid Bowl Centrifugals 

Bird Continuous Screen Centrifugals 

Bird-Young Drum Type Vacuum Filters 
Bird-Prayon Horizontal, Pan Type Vacuum Filters 
Bird Horizontal Tank, Vertical Pressure Leaf Filters 
Bird Suspended Batch Centrifugals 

Bird Continuous Centrifugal Classifiers 


MACHINE 
BIRD 


BUILDERS OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF SOLID-LIQUID SEPARATING EQUIPMENT 


SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Operators of the Bird Research and Development Center for pilot-scale testing to determine 
the correct equipment for the job. Yours to use. 
Application Engineering Offices: 


EVANSTON, ILL. * ATLANTA, GA. * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. * LAPORTE, TEXAS * WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 








NOW ... from the first urea 
plant in the industrial East! 
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Mathieson Urea 


Industrial grade, crystals and pellets 


PLANT PROXIMITY 


Mathieson Urea is produced in the heart of the industrial 
East at North Claymont, Delaware, between Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. Consumers are serviced swiftly over turnpike and 
main-line rail routes. At the same time, nearby major port cities 
provide rapid export and coastal service on a wide choice of 
vessels and barges. 


PRODUCT QUALITY 


Mathieson Urea is manufactured under rigid quality controls 
to exacting specifications by the famous Montecatini process. 
The result is a consistently high-purity product that meets the 
standards established for all Mathieson chemicals. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 
Customer requirements receive alert, day-to-day follow-up. 
Olin Mathieson’s wide experience in the marketing of chem- 
icals, its seasoned staff of technical service specialists and its 


network of district sales offices all combine to provide well- 
integrated customer service. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


contact your Olin Mathieson district sales office or write the 
address below. 


Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation 
Chemicals Division, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Ammonia * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives « 
Hypochlorite Products * Methanol * Muriatic Acid * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium 
Bicarbonate * Sodium Chlorate * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate 
* Sodium Nitrate * Sulphur (Processed) * Sulfuric Acid * Urea 9079 
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31/2 2 ciassincmnon 


MIXING & 
BLENDING 


BULK 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


BERENING 


Sprout-Waldron Adaptioneer- 
ing is know-how backed by 
years of practical problem solu- 
tion experience, a quality line 
of equipment PLUS a testing 
laboratory with commercial 
size units—all yours to use in 
determining your best possible 
processing methods! Write for 
bulletin 178 and condensed 
Process Equipment & Systems 
Catalog 200-B. 


SB] SPROUT-WALDRON 


Muncy, Pennsylvania 





since 1866 Manufacturing Engineers 
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LETTERS 


factors in the location equation. 

In terms of economic geography, 
this is more realistic than attempting 
to formulate catch-all generalizations 
for any particular region. After all, 
the nine Bureau of Census regions 
are essentially a convenience for sta- 
tistical purposes. In other respects, 
however, these arbitrary groupings of 
States quite often conceal more than 
they reveal. 

Epwin I. OpPEL 
Vice-President 

Fantus Area Research, Inc. 
New York 


Claus-Process Sulfur 


To THE EpiTor: There are one or 
two points in the section titled Di- 
mension, which describes the Claus- 
type plan (Jan. 7, p. 34) ...: 

(1) Most plants now combine the 
furnace with the waste heat boiler. 
This reduces furnace conversion, but 
in plants of this type an extra cata- 
lytic converter is employed to more 
than compensate for the reduction in 
furnace conversion. 

(2) The use of a wash tower as the 
second stage of sulfur condensation is 
a characteristic of Foster Wheeler 
plants. Others do all the work in the 
condenser and merely include a coa- 
lescer to remove sulfur mist from the 
gas leaving the last stage of conver- 
sion. 

(3) With regard to preheating the 
feed to the catalytic converter, I con- 
sider the system of bypassing a stream 
of hot gas from the combined reactor 
furnace and boiler into the converter 
feed to be even more ingenious than 
the in-line burner. 

None of these points are too sig- 
nificant, since the real message in the 
article concerns the new processes. 

D. F. BREss 

Process Plants Division 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 
New York 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











MEETINGS 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., 
annual midwinter conference, Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Los Angeles, Feb. 20-21. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry, annual meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Feb. 20-23. 


Petrochemical and Refining Exposi- 
tion (first in U.S.), sponsored by Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Municipal Auditorium, New Orleans, 
Feb. 26-March 1. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, national meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, Feb. 26-March 1. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical, and Petroleum Engineers, an- 
nual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26- 
March 2. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Assn., symposium, “New Challenges in 
Health, Welfare and Business,” Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, March 2. 


National Assn., of Corrosion Engineers, 
annual conference, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., March 13-17. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., luncheon meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 14. 


American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers and Society of Plas- 
tics Engineers, meeting, “Plastics for 
Tooling Meeting,” Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit, March 15. 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn., Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
March 15-16. 


Textile Research Institute, annual 
meeting, Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, March 16-17. 


Western Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion (12th), Ambassador Hotel and Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, March 
20-24. 


Instrument Society of America, in- 
strument-automation conference, Arm- 
ory, Washington, D.C., March 20-23. 

Nuclear Congress, Chicago, March 
20-24. 


American Chemical Society, national 
meeting, St. Louis, Mo., March 21-30. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
meers (Chicago section), symposium; 
themes: new developments for chemical 
processing, new developments for the 
engineer and management; Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, March 22. 


Instrument Society of America, sym- 
posium on temperature, its measurement 
and control in science and industry, Me- 
morial Hall and Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, O., March 27-31. 
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MaT also* supplies “workhorse” 





TIN TETRACHLORIDE 


Anhydrous and Pentahydrate) 


Color and perfume stabilization are among the older 
uses—electroconductive and electroluminescent 
coatings among the newer uses. The anhydrous is 
EMielaaliarcamie isle m-ye)i0)e)(-mlam 7-1 ¢-lar- ale Maat: lah mel ect- lal lae 
The pentahydrate is an easily handled solid 


STANNOUS SULFATE 


Available commercially only from M&T, stannous 
sulfate finds major applications in the liquor finish 
TaycMeh in 21- mm 8]ceLe] 0 (on e-we- Tale [a Me) dal-1am9)t-)elalcame) el-1e-helelar 


TIN CHEMICALS 






STANNOUS OXIDE 


This very strong reducing agent is readily soluble in 


acids. It is used extensively as an intermediate in 
the preparation of other stannous salts used in elec 
ido) e}i-h ajay eeum olat:iaaat-lecci0) dler-|t-me-] ale mmedt-t-s-mmaal-lalehi-leide ia 


STANNOCHLOR* 


(Ca lalabaeicelet-mee) ¢-lalaleler- mi @lallelale(-)) 


Only Ma&T offers this pure, stable, and unusually 
powerful reducing agent. Soluble in many organic 
solvents, the easily handled white flakes also form 
water solutions readily 


* The M&T chemicals listed above have long been big-volume—commodity 
—“workhorse” chemicals. They got that way by solving product or proc- 
ess problems in a manner that no other chemical could match. 


You may be interested in their possibilities as stabilizers, reducing agents 
or catalysts. In these areas they have proven particularly valuable. Or 
you may have a completely new problem. In any case, M&T offers more 
tin chemicals and more information on their chemistry and properties 


than you can obtain anywhere else. 


See our insert in CMC Catalog or write for data sheets on chemicals listed above 


Sn Sb P | organometallics 
Si Ti Zr | and inorganics 


METAL & THERMIT Corporation, | Rahway, N. J. Dept. w 








PLASTICIZER ADDSUJ2:BRESISTANCE TO VINYLS 


When you add a plasticizer to your PVC, why 
not get one that also improves thermal 
stability? 
For example, in non-fogging application, you 
get low volatility and you clamp down on 
migration problems when you use esters de- 
rived from Du Pont’s pyromelliticacid(PMA). 
Volatility is below that of dioctyl phthalate. 
Good electrical properties are character- 
istic of PMA esters. In electrical grade 
PVC compositions, tetra-2-ethylhexyl 
pyromellitate gives improved volume 
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resistivity, brittle point and thermal aging. 
Absence of color and easy processing are addi- 
tional reasons why you will want to investi- 
gate such plasticizers. 
Try test samples of several esters in your 
vinyl formulation. 
For details, please write DuPont, Explosives 
Department, 2446 Nemours Building, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


PMA&PMDA 


*16. us par off 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





IN 
SERVICE 


Compare and see why! 


For solvents, AMSCO’s nationwide network of ter- 
minals, refineries and storage facilities insures you 
prompt delivery regardless of the location of your 
plant. Whether you order by barge, tank car, tank 
wagon or just a drum, specify AMSCO. You'll get 
what you want, where you want it, when you want 
it. Let us show you. 





For information write: 
General Eastern Office, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING SALES FILE / 1 


Re: Buyer Motivation 





‘How can I help my salesmen understand buyers 
better...what they do and why they do it?’ TRY THIS: 
Get a copy of “CPI-BUYING PATTERNS.” 
Use it as a training manual. This 
new study by Universal Market- 

bores enter bee SLO DS WAG) WaNltucem welble,, 


demonstrates the technical deci- 















sion-maker in action in the $55- 
leyUUbCoyecess preneCebbered @) eters lord @ couelee 
Industries...what he does, what 
he wants to know, if he 

sees (or does not see) 
salesmen, how he 
buys. Available only 
from CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING, 
McGraw-Hill, 
930W. 42dSt., 

New York 36 
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Cesium Metal Is Now 
Being Produced by U.S.I. 


Cesium metal, 99%-+ pure, is now 
available in commercial quantities from 
U.S.I. Production facilities can turn out 
50-75 pounds per week. Current price is 
pegged at $100 per pound in 1, 5, or 20 
pound cylinders. Substantially larger 
quantities could be produced if new, large- 
volume applications should develop. 

Cesium is currently used in minute 
quantities in TV cameras and electron 
multiplier photoelectric cells. Many poten- 
tial applications are based on cesium’s 
ability to ionize easily. Because of this, it 


may some day be needed in large volume 
for thermonuclear converters based on 
plasmas, and as a propellant in ion pro- 
pulsion motors for space ships. Other less 
exotic applications for cesium include: 


MORE 


grain refining agent for 
other metals such as alu- 
minum; heat transfer 





ATTENTION: 
Ethyl Alcohol Users 


The Internal Revenue Service of the 
U.S. Treasury Dept. has issued Publi- 
cation No. 443 (9-60), covering current 
regulations on “Distribution and Use 
of Denatured Alcohol and Rum”. Pub- 
lication No. 444, issued at the same 
time, covers “Distribution and Use of 
Tax-Free Alcohol”. Both booklets can 
be obtained, at a cost of 25¢ each, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The information contained in these 
booklets has been summarized in the 
new Government Regulations Supple- 
ment to the U.S.I. Ethyl Alcohol Cata- 
log. offered in the November Chemical 
News. Because of great demand, this 
supplement has been reprinted and re- 
vised to contain all regulations changes 
up to Dec. 1. 1960. Copies of the Regu- 
lations Supplement and the Alcohol 
Catalog may be obtained from Techni- 
cal Literature Department, U.S.I. 
Chemical News, 99 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

















Naphthalene Shortage ioad 
By Sale of Mixed Streams 


Shortage May Be Eased Further by Use of Economical 
Sodium Desulfurization Process for Mixed Streams. 


Coal tar naphthalene suppliers are now making mixed streams—naphthalene 
plus isomers—available to phthalic anhydride producers. Isomers can also be 
converted to phthalic, although yield is lower than for straight 78° naphthalene, 





Titanium and Zirconium 
Used as Bonding Agents 
In Ceramic-to-Metal Seals 


A ceramic-to-metal seal which forms a 
true molecular bond is one of the unique 
features of a new, rechargeable nickel- 
cadmium battery designed for outer-space 
service. It is reported that the technique 
developed to achieve this bond now makes 
possible the sealing of large ceramic in- 
serts to flat metal surfaces. 

A key to the process is said to be the 
use of a thin layer of bonding metals, such 
as titanium or zirconium, between ceramic 
and base metal. Fusing at 1,000°F. in a 
vacuum is reported to yield a complex 
alloy from the ceramic, base metal and 
bonding metals. 

The technique is used in the new battery 
to join the iron-nickel contact terminals, 
the ceramic insulator and the body of the 
cell. The seal is claimed to be truly her- 
metic, giving high reliability and long life 
in outer space. 


Pencil points to ceramic-to-metal hermetic seal 
| on new, rechargeable nickel-cadmium battery 
| designed for outer space service. (Photo courtesy 
Gulton Industries.) 





and some processing 
countered. 


problems are en- 


Other Solutions to Shortage 

This is the first step in easing the 
naphthalene shortage resulting from low 
steel production. Suppliers are also work- 
ing on maximum conversion of coal tar to 
naphthalene and isomers, even at the ex- 
pense of tar acid, solvent and creosote 
production. Also, more petroleum naph- 
thalene capacity is being built. 

According to one report, mixed streams 
can be used by phthalic producers only 
in fixed-bed processes. These streams must 
be desulfurized further for fluid-bed use. 
Consequently, further easing of the situa- 
tion might result from use — by mixed- 
stream suppliers and/or phthalic makers 
—of an economical desulfurization process 
recently developed by U.S.I. Investiga- 
tions are currently underway. 


Desulfurization Process Uses Sodium 


This is a semi-continu- 
ous, commercial process x> 
for desulfurization through 
Polyethylene Lab Being 
Built by U.S.I. Abroad 

A new customer service laboratory is 
being constructed at Baar, Switzerland, 
by U.S.L-International — known officially 
as Sales and Development Company of 
National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
(International) S.A. Occupancy is sched- 
uled for about July, 1961. 

The new facility will support the efforts 
of U.S.I.’s European representatives for 
PETROTHENE® polyethylene resins. It is 
designed to help them give their customers 
the close technical assistance the poly- 
ethylene market demands. 

The laboratory’s processing and test 
equipment will be designed to meet Euro- 
pean standards and operating conditions. 
It will demonstrate techniques for process- 
ing polyethylene, and will conduct re- 
search and evaluation studies to help im- 
prove products and develop new markets, 
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medium in power generators. Cesium also 
has potential in large catalytic processes 
since it can be recycled by sodium reduc- 
tion of the recovered chloride. 

The commercial availability of cesium 
is an outgrowth of U.S.I.’s research and 
development program on the use of sodium 
for metals production. This research has 
already resulted in the commercial avail- 
ability of titanium and zirconium from 
U.S.I.’s affiliate, Reactive Metals Cor- 
poration. 





Naphthalene 


treatment with 1.5% by weight of metallic 
sodium. Sulfur content can be reduced to 
under 0.05% at a cost of less than .5¢ per 
pound. Capital investment for a plant to 
treat 50-60 million pounds per year would 
be about $50,000. 

For further information on this process, 
send for the new U.S.I. technical data 
bulletin “Desulfurization of Naphthalene 
by Sodium”. Address Technical Literature 
Dept., U.S.I. Chemical News, 99 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





oer. 
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Welders work on new, 7,000-ton ammonia storage tank, to be completed this month at U.S.lI.'s 
Tuscola, Ill. plant. Tank uses relatively new technique of storing refrigerated ammonia at atmos- 
pheric pressure rather than storing it in pressurized tanks at moderate temperatures. 

Shown under construction is inner tank, 88 feet in diameter and 56 feet high, which holds 
ammonia. This tank is surrounded by 21% feet of insulation, and another steel tank which keeps 
moisture out of insulation. Ammonia is maintained of temperature of minus 28°F. by surface evapo- 
ration of ammonia itself. Evaporated ammonia is recompressed, condensed and recirculated to tank. 





Nitric Acid, Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions, 


Fuse! Oil, Ethyl Acetate, 
DIATOL®, Diethyl Oxalate, 
Acetoacet-Ortho-Chlioranilide. 
acetate, Ethyl! Benzoylacetate, 


Butyl 
Ether, 


Norma! 
Ethy! 


Ethy! 


Riboflavin U.S.P. 


Heavy Chemicals: Metallic Sodium, Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate, 
Phosphatic Fertilizer 
Sulfuric Acid, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Sodium Peroxide. 


Organic Solvents and Intermediates: Normal Buty! Alcohol, Amy! Alcohol, 
Acetate, 
Acetone, 
Acetoacet-Ortho-Tolvidide, 
Chloroformate, 
Sodium Oxolacetate, Sodium Ethylate, Urethan U.S.P. (Ethy! Carbamate), 


PRODUCTS OF U.$S.I. 


Pharmaceutical 


Solution, USP, Intermediates. 


Ethy! Alcohol: Pure and all denatured formulas; Anhydrous and Regular 
Proprietary Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX®, FILMEX®, ANSOL@®M, 


ANSOL PR 
Diethy! Carbonate, a 
Acetoacetanilide, PETROTHENE © 
Ethy! Aceto- 
Ethylene, Ethy! 


distributors). 





Products: 


... Polyethylene Resins 
MICROTHENE . . .Finely Divided Polyethylene Resin. 


Animal Feed Products: DL-Methionine, MOREA® Premix (to authorized mixer- 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.1. 


Heavy water can now be obtained on rental 
basis, for intervals from 3 months to 2 years. Cost 
depends on time used and amount of dilution 
resulting. Said to cost much less than purchasin 

or producing. oS ee 1680 


Seven special slide rules and calculators de- 
signed for chemists are described in literature 
now available. Help solve problems on radio- 
activity, structure of elements, chemical equa- 
tions, pH, humidity, solutions, gases. No. 1681 


Desulfurization of coke oven BTX by sodium is 
subject of new technical data bulletin now of- 
fered. Describes process, results and economies, 
tells when to use, gives costs. Includes tables 
and illustrations. No. 1 


Guide to translations of Soviet research in chem- 
istry and metallurgy can now be obtained. Book- 
let describes 49 outstanding titles, including 
books, monographs, symposia, journals, and col- 
lections. Gives prices. No. 1683 


New adhesive for multiwall polyethylene bags 
now on market. Used to spot-cement intermediate 
ply of polyethylene sheet, top and bottom, to 
Said to form strong, 

No. 1684 


adjacent layers of kraft 
positive bond. 


Circulating thermostats are now available which 
can be used for either heating or cooling, for 
control of liquid temperatures in a closed system, 
or for circulation of liquids to outside sources 
such as refractometers, viscosimeters. No. 1685 


A new statistical technique for investigations in- 
volving a large number of variables—10, 20 an 

more—is described in literature now available. It 
is a non-mathematical method said to give fast 
and simple answers. No. 1686 


Para-chlorothiophenol is now being marketed 
commercially. Material is suggested as inter- 
mediate for making oil additives, agricultural 
chemicals, plasticizers, rubber chemicals, dyes 
wetting agents, stabilizers No. 1687 


New, revised edition of National Fire Codes can 
now be purchased. Incorporates important 
changes in many fire safety standards. Compiles 
181 standards in 7 volumes. Includes 42 new or 
revised fire safety standards No. 1688 


New recording/controlling instrument employing 
fluorescence techniques is claimed to combine 
operating simplicity with high sensitivity and 
long-term stability. Provides signals for continu- 
ous recording or automatic controls. No. 1689 





DL-Methionine, N-Acety!-DL-Methionine, Urethan 








USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of Notionol Distillers and Chemical Corporation 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





U.S.1. SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit * Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles * Louisville * Minneapolis 
New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * St. Louis * San Francisco 
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NEW..FOR THE CHEMICAL 





RETAINING STUDS 


ROTARY VALVE IN CLOSED POSITION 





PNEUMATIC UNLOADING NOZZLE FOR ORY-FLO CHEM CAR 


‘ ba wi —— ‘ arr oe i 


ROTARY VALVE 
(2 PER NOZZLE ASSEMBLY) 


eee | 





Designed especially for dependable, safe bulk 
shipment of polyethylene, polystyrene, polypro- 
pylene and similar chemicals in dry form. 

The new 3,500 cu. ft. capacity Dry-Flo Chem Car 
was developed for the chemical industry to provide 
a car which would assure freedom from contami- 
nation and moisture pick-up while in transit and 
during unloading. 

The car is welded throughout, has fully-gasketed 
openings, unloading nozzles (created especially 
for pneumatic unloading) designed for fast dis- 
assembly—speedy and complete cleaning. Also the 
car is divided into three separate compartments. 

Illustrated is a schematic view of the new, ex- 
clusive General American unloading nozzle. 
Unloading flow can be controlled to accommodate 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


185 South LaSalle Street ° 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


a ne 





individual unloading systems. Three outlets are 
provided on each car, thus requiring fewer con- 
nections and adjustments, minimizing the possi- 
bility of contamination. 

275 of these cars are already in service or on 
order. If you would like further information on the 
Dry-Flo Chem Car, write to... 


i 
; 


vamdeeadee 
~ a 


_ 
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DRY-FLO 
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This bulletin is published to keep you posted on Wyandotte Key Chemicals, their 
applications, and the many services Wyandotte offers. You may want to route this to 
interested members of your organization. Additional information and trial quantities 
of Wyandotte Key Chemicals are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 


ES 
WYANDOTTE NOW Wyandotte has started production of oxide products in the East. 
ON STREAM WITH Our new plant in Washington, New Jersey, went on stream at the 


OXIDE PRODUCTS beginning of the year .. . new additional capacity will more than 
IN THE EAST double production by April of this year. 


The opening of this new facility gives Eastern users reliable 
local delivery on our comprehensive line of polyethers. Rail and 
truck arteries run from the new Washington plant to the New 
England, North Atlantic, and Atlantic Coast states. And we have 
provided for ample bulk storage of liquid polyols and warehouse 
facilities for drummed products. 


... POINTING TOWARD In point of fact, Wyandotte's production facilities are growing 

NATIONWIDE hand in hand with the rapidly rising nationwide demand for oxide 

LOCAL DELIVERY products. Since we pioneered in the very beginnings of polyether 
chemistry, our Wyandotte, Michigan, facilities have been expanded 
time and again. . . twice in the year just past. We've expanded 
south; our Geismar ethylene glycol plant can deliver by barge, 
rail, or truck to the entire South. Ethylene oxide is also 
available from this plant in 4,000 and 10,000 gallon tank cars. 


So, whether your interest is in more reliable delivery, or in 
obtaining a specific oxide product, ask us about it. We make both 
ethylene and propylene oxides for synthetic cleaning and washing 
products and for urethane foams, elastomers, and coatings. Our 
new Eastern facility -=- or any of our other facilities -=- can 
supply you with a large and growing list of polyols made from 
these oxides. These include our Pluronic® and Tetronic® polyols, 
our Pluracol® polyoxyalkylene glycols, and our complete line of 
urethane-grade polyols. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA e CALCIUM CARBONATE e CALCIUM CHLORIDE e CHLORINE e GLYCOLS e SODIUM CMC e ETHYLENE OXIDE 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE e POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS e PROPYLENE OXIDE © PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE e POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS e SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS 
DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN e CHLORINATED SOLVENTS e URETHANE FOAM INTERMEDIATES e DRY ICE e OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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PETROCHEMICAL PLANT 


The largest petrochemical plant in the world stands on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, just north of New Orleans. Built from grass roots 
with a total capital investment of approximately $100,000,000, this 
giant complex includes production facilities for acetylene, acrylonitrile, 
ammonia, ammonium sulfate, HCN, hydrogen, oxygen and sulfuric acid. 
Responsibility for the design, engineering and construction of the entire 
project was in the hands of Chemico. 


Working from piloted processes, licensed processes or the client's own 
processes, Chemico designs efficient and economical installations which 
provide long and profitable service for the client. A new brochure describ- 
ing Chemico’s Industrial Projects Department is available on request. 
Write for bulletin No. 611 at the address below. 


GHEMICO 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
320 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


CHICAGO ~° DALLAS + PORTLAND, ORE. * TORONTO * LONDON * PARIS * JOHANNESBURG * TOKYO 
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-NIEEROPROPAN 


The remarkable solvent that brightens the day 


for more and more 


2-NP (CH;CHNO.CHs) is an ex- 
traordinarily versatile member of the 
CSC Nitroparaffin family. Its most 
important property is its strong sol- 
vent power for a wide variety of ma- 
terials including many natural resins, 
synthetic resins, coating materials, 
dyes, organic chemicals and fats and 
oils. Of special interest is the co- 
solvent effect of 2-NP and/or toluol 
and alcohol, making it an outstand- 
ing solvent for many vinyl resins and 
acrylics. It is a superior solvent for 
epoxies and cellulosics. 


2-NP is to the newer coatings what 
butyl acetate has been to nitrocellu- 
lose — an ideal solvent. 2-NP’s eva- 
poration rate permits maximum flow 
and leveling without 
delaying drying time. 


Unlike ketones, 2-NP in vinyls elimi- 
nates problems of solvent residue and 
solvent odor, too. It has several safety 
features such as relatively high flash 
point and a high lower-flammability 
limit of vapors in air. Write for all the 
literature that details how CSC’s 2- 
Nitropropane can brighten your day. 





Evaporation Rate 
of 2-NP Compared to 
Other Solvents (volume) 
Acetone 


Cellosolve 
Isophorone 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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hard-working formulators. 


Flash Points 
(°F Tag Open Cup) of 2-NP 
Compared to Other Solvents 
Acetone 


n-Butyl Acetate 
2-NP 
Cellosolve 
Isophorone 


Comparison of Lower Limit of 
Flammability of 2-NP With 
Other Solvents 
(% by volume in air) 


Toluol 

n-Butyl Acetate 
MEK 

Acetone 
2-Nitropropane 
Cellosolve 


CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








EXTENSIBLE 


CLUPAAK: ) MULTIWALL BAGS OUT-PERFORM 
CONVENTIONAL KRAFT 
IN THE 3 TOUGHEST TESTS 
IN PACKAGING TODAY! 


it In Handling And In Transit! 


CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls withstand 
rough shifting of filled bags in box cars and other 
in-transit handling. This remarkable paper absorbs 
strain and impact that cause conventional kraft 
bags to rip, split or tear... often enables multiwall 
users to increase package strength yet decrease the 
number of plys, with resulting savings. Test this 
new toughness—request a trial shipment of multi- 
walls made of CLUPAK extensible paper. 














yA In The Warehouse! 


Stack them high! Multiwalls made of CLUPAK 
extensible paper hold greater loads, take greater 
strains, stack compactly and safely even with lower 
basis weight paper. The stretch and “give” built 
into CLUPAK extensible paper withstands punish- 
ment that often rips, splits and tears conventional 
kraft. Bags with the trademark CLUPAK ware- 
house faster — without “kid glove” treatment. 





Filling Line! 


Are you having a problem on your automatic fill- 
ing machines due to conventional kraft multiwalls 
being too stiff—tearing—splitting? Multiwalls made 
of CLUPAK extensible paper will solve the prob- 
lem. Their remarkable flexibility permits fast, uni- 
form filling; their high energy absorption reduces 
breakage, cuts waste and repackaging costs. Say 
CLUPAK before you say paper and see how it out- 
performs your present packaging material. 





Prior to CLUPAK extensible paper, there were no controlled stand- 
ards of toughness in the paper industry. Clupak, Inc., is proud to 
have established these standards and permits the use of its trade- 
mark only on paper which meets these rigid toughness requirements. 


Ask your salesman about this revolutionary new material... prove to yourself 
EXTENSIBL 


‘ ~ | that multiwall bags made of CLUPAK extensible paper give you... 
foe OPAK: GREATER STRENGTH WITH LOWER TOTAL BASIS WEIGHT 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. ¥.36, N.Y. 
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Progress with EA] TY 


Napalm incendiary bombs, used in the Korean 
War for skip-bombing, are compounded of Oleic 
Acid, Coconut Fatty Acids, and Naphthenic 
Acid. Similar formulations are now used to 
treat non-productive oil wells, to clean the wells, 
and promote the flow of oil. 


Stearic Acid, an ingredient used in chewing 
gum, helps retain its flavor moistness. This 
fatty acid, sold in six different forms by 
A. Gross, is also used as a flavor retainer and 
humectant in hard mint and other candies. 


295 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Sculptors, whether professional or amateur, 
benefit from the Red Oil in the clay they use for 
making preliminary models. The Red Oil acts 
as a humectant to keep the clay pliable. 


Below are facts you should know about two Fatty 
Acids produced by A. Gross. Why not write for 
samples and additional information on the Fatty 
Acids we produce. Send for the latest edition of the 
brochure “Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” Ad- 
dress Dept. CW-3. 


DISTILLED 
STEARIC ACID 
GROCO 55 
Triple Pressed 
U.S.P. 


DISTILLED 
COCONUT 
FATTY ACID 
GROCO 24 
Regular 


| 
| 
| 22° — 25°C. 





Color 5%” Lovibond Red 

Color 5%” Lovibond Yellow 12 max. 

Color Gardner 1933 2 max. 

Unsaponifiable 0.50% max. 

Saponification Value 260 — 270 

Acid Value | 260—270 
| 8—12 


1.5 max. 


a.gross 


& COMPANY 


Factory: Newark, N.J. + Manufacturers Since 1837 
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d MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL FINISHES * MAINTENANCE PAINTS 
Phone 8-8631 P.O. Box 36, Williamsport, Pa. 


are pleased to report" 


Mr, G. H. Morehouse 
President 
Morehouse-Cowles, Inc. 
1150 San Fernando Road 
Los Angeles 65, California 


Dear Mr. Morehouse: 


Information pertinent to our Cowles Dissolver sealed tank, thru-the-floor 
installation is as follows: 


This equipment was installed primarily to manufacture cellulose acetate 
lacquers for exterior coating of flash bulbs. These lacquers are very 
viscous and are subject to excessive haze if improperly dissolved. 
Preliminary laboratory work, using a Cowles Dissolver, indicated that 
the unique “pressing type” action peculiar to Cowles would produce a 
solution displaying a greater degree of clarity and freedom from 

haze than any other method of dispersion. This phenomenon has been 
borne out by the plant installation. We are further pleased to report 
that we can accomplish the desired solution characteristics in one-half 
the time required by conventional dissolving methods. 


This same equipment was found to produce high quality furniture 
and cabinet lacquers and sanding sealers in a very minimum of dissolving 
time and at lower operating cost than conventional methods. 


We are further delighted with the simplicity of design which lends 
itself admirably to easy, efficient cleaning. The variable speed control 
feature is still another “plus” feature of the Cowles in that it affords us 
a maximum of formulation flexibility. 


Sincerely, 
GLOBE PAINT WORKS, INC, 


(Signed) Paul A. Blachman, Technical Director 


Let us demonstrate the advantages of a Cowles Dissolver in your plant 
at our risk. Write today for more complete information: Morehouse- 
Cowles, Inc., 1150 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 65, California. 


Cowles Dissolver Model 8-TV mounted on 
permanent tank, “thru-the-floor’ to save 
space and facilitate gravity flow in factory 
of Globe Paint Works, Inc., Williamsport, 
Pa. Variable speed—500 to 1200 R.P.M., 
19” impeller, 40 H.P. motor. Aluminum 


vessel is 100” deep x 80” dia., 1500 gal. Representatives in principal cities. 
capacity, sealed against fume leakage and : : 

also sealed in floor to eliminate possible Convenient lease and time payment plans. 
fire hazard from either level. 
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Why stock 

all of these 
agricultural 
emulsifiers? 


when 1 pair now emulsifies all toxicants! 


toximuls R and S 


This team means Real Savings for you. Now — for th 
first time — you can emulsify any pesticide (weed kill- 
ers, chlorinated or phosphated insecticides, fungicides, 
etc.) or combination with only two emulsifiers in stock. 
Better yet, you'll do it more effectively. Toximuls 
R and S are the answer to cutting your costs . . . reduc- 
ing inventories (and money tied up in them) enor- 
mously ... simplifying your formulations. They 
promote better storage stability even with unstable or 
highly reactive systems. 

Use Toximuls R and S. Then use the storage space 
you gain for finished product inventory. Remember, 
Toximuls R and S stand for Real Savings. 


STEPAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
“SS Edens & Winnetka, Northfield, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
STE PAN Please send me complete information and samples of Toximul R and S. 
. CHEMICAL COMPANY . ee ee el ae ins le ae 


~~ 


ac Sspensmeianioninn 





Street Address... 





Edens & Winnetka, Northfield, Illinois Telephone Hilicrest 6-7500 
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Latest financial results emphasize that ’60 was a year of ups and 


downs for the chemical industry—with the “downs” predominating toward 
the end of the year. 





American Cyanamid, for example, sustained a nearly 1% drop 
in sales for the past year, to $578.4 million, and virtually all of the $5- 
million dip came in the fourth quarter. Earnings sank by more than 10%, 
with nearly half of the setback coming in the final period. 


Highly diversified W. R. Grace, however, did well in chemicals 
last year, although some of its other operations were slipping. Chemical 
sales climbed about 14%, tc $230 million; and chemical earnings ad- 
vanced about 15%, to a CW-estimated $11.6 million. A Grace spokesman 
noted that chemical operations—which accounted for 68% of Grace’s 
59 profits—thus brought in “more than 75%” of ’60 earnings. 


For California Chemical—division of Standard Oil of California 
—the year brought about an 8% increase in sales, to nearly $155 million, 
with agricultural chemicals faring better than industrial chemicals. 


Wyandotte Chemicals achieved new highs in both sales and 
earnings. Volume was up 3%, to $97 million; and net income rose by 
8.5%, to $4.9 million. 


Pennsalt Chemicals also moved up in both categories. Sales 
rose by nearly 3.9% to $90.9 million; and earnings mounted by 7.8%, 
to $4.9 million. Pennsalt vigorously bucked the trend on earnings in the 
fourth quarter; while most chemical companies’ profits were decidedly on 
the downgrade, Pennsalt boosted last-period net income by nearly one- 
third, to $1 million. 
© 


Plastics makers are busily rounding out their lines to get a firm 
foothold in their marketing positions. 





Union Carbide and Shell Chemical will trade polyolefins. Shell 
will supply Union Carbide with polypropylene from its coming 80-million- 
Ibs./year plant at Woodbury, N. J., due onstream in mid-’62 (CW, Nov. 
12, 60, p. 25). In turn, Carbide will sell high-pressure polyethylene to 
Shell. 


Montecatini will build a 25-million-Ibs./year polypropylene fiber 
plant next to the resin plant now under construction at Neal, W. Va. 


Polyformaldehyde is catching many eyes. Heyden Newport says 
it definitely plans to enter the field, probably at a site near its 175-million- 
lbs./year formaldehyde plant at Garfield, N. J. Celanese makes no com- 
ment on rumors that it will plunge into production of this polymer next to 
its 340-million-lbs./year formaldehyde plant at Bishop, Tex. Nearly every 
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producer of formaldehyde is thinking about making the polymer, and Du 
Pont, the sole present producer—which has dug in by reducing the price 
of its Delrin from 80¢ to 65¢/Ib. (see p. 139) says it plans further price 
cuts. Du Pont now has a capacity estimated at more than 25 million Ibs./- 


year. Market estimates put polyformaldehyde at more than 100 million 
Ibs./year within five years. 


Japan’s first integrated aluminum operation is expected to be 
set up by Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical and three Japanese companies, 
Nisco Steel, Yawata Iron and Steel, and Kinoshita Sansho (Industrial 
Trading) Co. The group is settling plans to build a $44-million refinery 
and rolling plant in central or western Japan, with total annual refining 
capacity of 25,000 tons, slated for completion in Mar. ’63. Kaiser has 
reportedly been asked to invest 25-30% of the initial $5.6 million capi- 
talization, will probably also provide the technology as well as the bauxite 
—possibly from the big Australian mine Kaiser is developing with Con- 
solidated Zinc Corp. (CW, Dec. 3, ’60, p. 25). Meanwhile, Kaiser is 
reported in advanced negotiations with the municipality of Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands, for construction of a 60,000 tons/year aluminum plant. 


Korean Nylon Co. (Taegu) has won a $3.2-million loan from 
the Development Loan Fund to buy U.S. machinery for producing nylon 
filaments and yarn. The privately-owned South Korean firm already makes 
stretch nylon; the new equipment will handle polymerization, spinning, 








draw-twisting, and monomer recovery. It will bring capacity up to 2 million 
Ibs./year of nylon filament and yarn, all for Korean consumption. Chemtex 
Inc. (New York) performed economic and engineering studies for the 
expansion under a management contract. 


The tide of sentiment continues to run against unions at one of 
the nation’s largest chemical plants, Union Carbide Chemical’s South 
Charleston, W. Va., plant. Results of last week’s election: voting “no 
union,” 2,411 (78.1% of total votes cast); voting for Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, 668. There were five challenged votes and three votes 
voided. Of those eligible, 98.9% voted (3,087 out of 3,121). This is the 
first election at the South Charleston plant since ’45, when 76% voted 
against three competing unions. 





Encouraging foreigners to invest in the U.S. is part of President 
Kennedy’s new program to right the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments. (p. 35). But don’t expect a rush of new foreign ventures in the 
U.S., even if the Administration succeeds in getting foreign governments 
to relax restrictions on outflowing funds. Foreign businessmen consider the 
U.S. a toughly competitive, high-cost, relatively low-profit market—and 
a market that’s growing more slowly than markets elsewhere. These same 
conditions, in fact, have prompted U.S. firms to boost their own invest- 
ments Overseas faster than in this country. 
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BULLETIN: 





Shell Chemical announces the 
most remarkable rubber achievement since 
the development of synthetics 


The first commercial synthetic rubber to duplicate the molecu- 
lar structure of natural rubber is now in full scale production. 
It is called Shell Isoprene Rubber. 

Read about this new man-made product. Why it bounces like 
tree-grown rubber. And why this bounce is so important. 


eae Isoprene Rubber is Shell’s 
name for polyisoprene. It is the first 
commercially made synthetic to have 
the same basic cis-polyisoprene molec- 
ular structure as nature’s product. 
Shell Chemical can produce over 
40,000,000 pounds of polyisoprene this 
year. That's enough rubber to make 
one million heavy-duty truck tires. 
This achievement ends the rubber 
industry’s search for an economical 
way to make large quantities of poly- 
isoprene. Here is the story in brief. 


Rubber made from oil 
During the Korean conflict, our nation 
faced its most acute shortage of natural 
rubber since the Second World War. 
To help meet our rubber demands, 
Shell Chemical and other companies 
increased the production of synthetics 
made from petroleum hydrocarbons. 


Why bounce is so important 
These synthetics proved adequate sub- 
stitutes for natural rubber in hundreds 
of products. And they still do. But they 
all lack one vital property inherent in 
natural rubber—high resiliency. 

This excludes them from use in 
heavy-duty truck, bus and airplane 
tires which consume two-thirds of the 
natural rubber we import each year. 
Without the high resiliency or 
“bounce” of tree-grown rubber, these 


tires could not withstand the extreme 
temperatures or heat build-up caused 
by repeated flexing at high speeds. 
They would wear out at an uneco- 
nomic and hazardous rate. 

Now, new Shell Isoprene Rubber 
can supply this “bounce” in tires, 
motor mounts, basketballs—anything 
that needs it. 


Reduces rejects 
Shell Isoprene Rubber will not be con- 
fined to a few specialized uses. On the 
contrary. 

Its white color, uniformity and ease 
of processing mean brighter, more eco- 
nomical products. Its ability to flow 
freely allows for finer detailing of 
molded goods—it actually increases 
manufacturers’ production by reduc- 
ing costly rejects. And because this 
rubber is made by a chemically con- 
trolled process, it is a logical choice for 
surgical and pharmaceutical products 
that demand exceptional purity. 


Report from Washington 
Shell’s success with polyisoprene 
means more than a plentiful supply of 
natural rubber for American industry. 

Recently, a U. S$. Cabinet member 
stated: “Commercial development of 
polyisoprene is an important aid to na- 
tional defense. Its availability in sufh- 
cient quantities will free the United 


A bounce test proves that the polyiso- 
prene ball, left, duplicates the resiliency 
of the natural rubber ball, right. Note 
they rebound to the same height. 


States completely from dependence on 
foreign sources of rubber in time of 
emergency.” 
How to learn more 

To learn more about new Shell Iso- 
prene Rubber or any of the other in- 
dustrial and agricultural products that 
Shell Chemical makes, just write us at 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
They were all developed to make your 
life a little bit better. 


A Bulletin from 


Shell A) 
Chemical 80°" 
Company ™“™ 4 
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land. Vital diode crystals for the data processor were grown in an atmosphere 


Faultless eyesight for America’s Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System depends on germanium diodes—tiny sig- 
nal filtering “optics” for the data processor which are made 
by Clevite Transistor, Waltham, Mass. These germanium 
crystals are grown in a furnace atmosphere of nitrogen, 
and they must be of the highest quality. 

Control of this quality in diode manufacture requires 
that the delivered gas be of utmost purity; and that this 
purity be held all the way from the liquid nitrogen receiver 
to furnace. An impurity of even a few parts per million in 
the nitrogen, and entrapped in the furnace-grown crystal, 
could cause miles of error in a field calculation. 


AiR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, incorporated 


150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


More than 700 Authorized Airco Distributors Coast to Coast 


AIRCO 
NITROGEN 
HELPS 
GIVE US 
EYES 
TO 
miaea 
THE 
ARCTIC 
NIGHT 


of Airco nitrogen, monitored by an Airco-engineered system. 


To help make certain of the highest possible quality at 
the lowest possible cost, Clevite developed a gas monitoring 
system which Airco engineered and built to Clevite’s speci- 
fications. The resulting system is so precise that it keeps 
watch on the purity of the Airco nitrogen right to the 
furnace entrance. 

In every industry today, modern Airco processes based 
on gases are improving quality, boosting production, 
reducing costs. 

Airco gases can give you heat...cold...special atmospheres 

. or can act as a raw material for a chemical reaction. 


On the west coast— 

Air Reduction Pacific Company 
Internationally— 

Airco Company International 
in Canada— 

Air Reduction Canada Limited 

All divisions or subsidiaries 

of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
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G] bi SH Levis Post-Dispete 


St. Louis Post Dispatch wonders if we are neglecting Canada. 


Trouble from Canada 


When Canada’s Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker meets with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Washington next 
Monday, Canada’s rugged economic 
problems will be high on the list of 
discussion topics. And sure to get a 
heaping measure of attention will be 
tariffs, an issue that deeply involves 
the U.S. chemical industries. 

In °59, U.S. chemical exports to 
Canada topped $260 million (table, 
p. 32); last year the total hit $280 
million. A proposed revision of the 
Canadian tariff structure would tend 
to trim this income. 

At the same time, U.S. interests 


control more than half of the domes- 
tic Canadian chemical industry — 
which produced $1.5 billion worth of 
chemicals and allied products last 
year. A combination of economic 
problems and nationalistic sentiments 
is causing many Canadians to de- 
mand new rules to govern the oper- 
ations of these U.S.-owned subsidiar- 
ies. 

In its new budget Canada will 
boost the tax on dividends sent from 
Canadian subsidiaries to foreign par- 
ents from 5% to 15%. Profits of 
branches not incorporated in Canada 
will be subject to a 15% tax on 


profits. These taxes will be deductible 
from U.S. taxes, so they will not have 
a strong effect in deterring U.S. in- 
vestments in Canada. The Canadian 
government hopes to offset such effect 
as there is by lowering taxes on Ca- 
nadian investments in Canada. 

The long-range effect of the tariff 
revision now being hammered out 
should de to encourage building of 
more plants in Canada—both by 
Canadians and by foreign firms that 
have won Canadian markets by ex- 
ports. Although the government 
stresses that the tariff revision is a 
long-overdue clean-up of an inequita- 
ble hodge-podge, briefs submitted by 
industry stress opportunities to keep 
Canadian markets for Canadian in- 
dustry. 

Wilfred Hall, president of large 
($225 million sales), 90% -Canadian- 
owned Dominion Tar & Chemical, 
played on a theme having sure-fire 
appeal to the government, when he 
recently pointed to taxes that are 
being lost. “Historically, many in 
Canada have taken the stand that if 
goods could not be made in Canada 
at a profit, either on a duty-free or 
modest duty basis, they were not 
proper goods for manufacture here 
but should be made elsewhere .. . 
This was, and is, a good rule, but 
we should include the profits earned 
by our partners, the government...” 

After six months of hearings, Can- 
ada’s Tariff Board sees a strong pat- 
tern in briefs submitted to it. “They 
include briefs from Canadian pro- 
ducers of chemicals who seek tariff 
protection against imports from 
abroad; those from United Kingdom 
manufacturers arguing for continu- 
ance of preferential treatment in the 
Canadian market; and presentations 
from such consumers of chemicals as 
the pulp and paper, textile and paint 
industries, usually opposing any in- 
crease in tariffs that might raise the 
cost of their raw materials.” Further 
opposition is expected from agricul- 
ture, politically potent and, because 
of its export business, a proponent 
of free trade. 

Most of the hearing time is spent 
listening to recommendations of an 
industry committee set up to recon- 
cile differences among chemical pro- 
ducers and present a united front. 
The Canadian Manufacturers of 
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New Tariffs May Turn the Tide 





Products 


(U.S. chemical exports to Canada—value in millions of U.S. dollars) 
1955 1959 


Change 





Industrial chemicals: 
Glycerine, other alcohols and 
glycols 
Caustic soda and other sodium 
compounds 


ALL INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS® 


Coal-tar chemicals: 
Colors, dyes, lakes and stains 


ALL COAL-TAR CHEMICALS®@) 


Plastic materials: 
Vinyl resins 
Other synthetic. resins 
Plastic and fiber, film, sheeting, 
rolls and laminates 
ALL PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Chemical specialties: 
Pesticides, herbicides, fungicides 
Detergents, surfactants, other 


cleaning and washing compounds 


Antiknock compounds 
ALL SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 


Pharmaceutical products: 
Antibiotics, sulfa drugs, etc. 
Veterinary drugs and antibiotic 

and vitamin feed supplements 
ALL MEDICINAL PRODUCTS 

Paints and pigments: 

Titanium dioxide and other 
titanium pigments 


ALL COATINGS AND PIGMENTS 


Fertilizer materials: 
Phosphate rock and derivatives 
ALL FERTILIZER PRODUCTS 
Soaps and toilet preparations: 
ALL SOAPS AND TOILETRIES 


Totals 
(1) Except coal-tar chemicals. 


3.5 8.5 Up 140.7% 


10.7 8.5 Down 20.8% 


61.6 35.2% 


6.8 0.7% 
11.9% 


15.6% 
51.5% 
34.4% 


43.4% 


24.9% 
74.1% 


80.4% 
5.4% 


46.6% 
96.0% 


32.8% 
46.0% 


6.3% 


24.4% 
14.1% 


65.4% 





217.8 Up 20.8% 


(2) Except medicinals. 





Chemical Specialties Assn., founded 
in defense against this committee 
(CMCSA denies this), now generally 
supports the committee’s views. 
The committee has divided all 
chemicals into three lists. Most prod- 
ucts are on list No. 1, which asks a 
tariff of 15% for goods from British 
Commonwealth countries, 20% for 
most favored nations (which includes 
the U.S.). List No. 2 specifies differ- 
ent rates (usually lower, often duty- 
free) without qualification. List No. 3 
asks for lower rates until the product 
is classified “made in Canada.” 
List No. 3 is opposed by some, 
such as Shawinigan Chemicals, which 
feels that such chemicals should bear 
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the standard duty until specifically 
excepted. The company believes this 
is necessary to encourage the pro- 
duction of new chemicals in Canada. 

Whatever the final effect on U.S. 
chemical makers, it won't be felt for 
some time. The hearings are now 
scheduled to last through October, 
and many expect them to extend on 
into °62. A political battle is sure to 
ensue. This will be mainly between 
the chemical industry and agricul- 
ture; chemicals are expected to win. 
Following this, the new tariff sched- 
ule will have to be reconciled with 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Chances are no effect 
will be felt here until °63. 


Hypo for Heparin Sales 


Recently merged Moore-Kirk Lab- 
oratories (New York) is counting on 
ampins—patented, self-activating, dis- 
posable hypodermic units—to hypo 
its sales in the coming months. M-K 
figures the easy-to-use device will be 
a major aid in selling some of its 
key products, heparin and other in- 
jectable drugs. 

The ampin—a small, pressurized, 
glass tube with sealed-in hypodermic 
needle attached —- was formerly man- 
factured by Strong Cobb (now Strong 
Cobb Arner, Cleveland) under the 
same European patent; but was drop- 
ped when production costs became 
“prohibitive.” 

But Moore & Co.—now operating 
as a subsidiary of Moore-Kirk (CW, 
Feb. 11, p. 25)—says it has developed 
a process for turning out these units 
at about 15¢ each, making them com- 
petitive with plastic syringes and 
plunger-type, disposable hypodermic 
units. With an exclusive production 
and distribution license for North 
and South America, the company has 
plans to make up to 100,000 units/- 
day at its Worcester, Mass., plant. 

Present plans call for marketing 
ampins containing heparin (for heart 
disease), ergotamine (for migraine 
headaches), and various standard anti- 
biotics in prophylactic doses. Com- 
pany spokesmen see insulin-filled am- 
pins as a boon to diabetics if 
arrangements can be made with in- 
sulin producers. 

State Aid? Moore’s decision to 
produce ampins comes just as several 
states are considering laws to prohibit 
reuse of hypodermic needles as a 
safety measure. A recent rash of 
hepatitis cases in New Jersey was 
traced to reused needles. 

The ampin, self-activated by pres- 
surized helium, is claimed to be the 
“only tamper-proof, absolutely sterile 
method of injection.” And, the com- 
pany adds, the fact that the ampin 
can be used at home by the patient 
helps reduce the call on doctors and 
other professionals. 

Ampins are made in Spain and Eng- 
land, are now being used by various 
military, civil defense, and interna- 
tional organizations (e.g., UNICEF). 
Foreign-made ampins are activated 
by pressurized air, however, and 
Moore sees nontoxic helium as a 
distinct advantage. 





WIDE WORLD 


AEC's Seaborg: Facing nuclear indus- 
try's safety-vs.-economics poser. 


Setback on A-Plants 


In the continuing squeeze between 
plant-site safety and plant-site eco- 
nomics, two more proposed nuclear 
power plant projects have been sus- 
pended. These setbacks represent 
further impedance of nuclear indus- 
try and nuclear processing develop- 
ment, and illustrate one of the biggest 
problems facing former research 
chemist Glenn T. Seaborg, newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The projects that were at least 
temporarily scratched last week: 

e Construction of an improved 
boiling-water reactor—sched- 
uled to be built by the cities of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena at Haskell 
Canyon in Los Angeles County—is 
now very uncertain, although the 
cities are trying to find a site that 
will meet all requirements. AEC’s 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards have approved the Haskell 
Canyon site for a 50-Mw. prototype 
reactor, but said that for the four 
300-Mw. commercial-scale reactors 
that the cities wanted to build there 
eventually, the site was te> close to 
population centers. This case brought 
out a difference of opinion within 
AEC: the agency’s Nuclear Facilities 
Safety Branch maintains that if the 
Haskell Canyon site is safe for the 
50-Mw. reactor, it is likewise safe 
for the larger complex. 

e Southern California Edison 
also is looking for some way to go 
ahead with its plan to build a 360- 
Mw. reactor at Camp Pendleton, 


cycle 





about 38 miles south of Los Angeles, 
despite a firm “no” from Gen. David 
M. Shoup, commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. Shoup says the site favor- 
ed by the company—a 90-acre tract 
in the middle of the camp—would 
crimp the Marines’ amphibious train- 
ing program. Edison says the site 
Shoup offered as an alternative—in a 
far corner of the big military reser- 
vation—is totally unfeasible econom- 
ically and topographically, and is too 
close to population centers. 

The Haskell Canyon case brings 
to focus a problem that may plague 
the entire nuclear industry for some 
time to come: whether full certifica- 
tion is required on the safety of a 
power reactor before construction 
can begin. This question is now in 
the hands of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and a decision is expected within the 
next few weeks. The case is Detroit 
Edison’s proposed Fermi plant, which 
was to have been built near Detroit. 

Leaders in the nuclear industry are 
alarmed over the turn of events in 
California, since their worst fears 
seem to be coming true: a slowdown 
in the development of commercial 
atomic energy through red tape and 
uncertainty. 


Growing Fluorine Force 


Stauffer Chemical—which has been 
expanding in various fluorine inter- 
mediate chemicals—is likely to be- 
come basic in fluorine and a much 
larger factor in the whole field of 
fluorine chemistry. 

This came to light last week when 
Stauffer confirmed that it expects to 
recover fluorine in the course of 
phosphate operations by its 50%- 
owned affiliate, San Francisco Chem- 
ical, which is building phosphate 
mining and refining facilities near 
Vernal, Utah (CW, March 26, ’60, 
ae ff 

Stauffer has been expanding its 
aluminum fluoride unit at Houston, 
Tex. (CW, Jan. 25, ’60, p. 25); has 
been researching fluorine-based pro- 
pellants (CW Technology Newsletter, 
April 23, ’60); and is a major pro- 
ducer of hydrogen fluoride. 

Fluorine content of the 700-million 
ton phosphate deposits at Vernal is 
said to run about 3-312 %. Principal 
markets would include fluorocarbon 
plastics, petroleum refining, and ura- 
nium and aluminum industries. 


In 4 States, 4 Projects 


Polyformaldehyde, isooctyl and 
decyl alcohols, carbon black, and 
a new source of hydrocarbon raw 
materials—all in widely scattered 
parts of the U.S.—figure in major 
petrochemical expansion moves this 
week. 

Celanese Corp., whose plant at 
Bishop, Tex. (near Corpus Christi) 
is said to have the world’s largest 
unit for production of formaldehyde 
—with capacity of 340 million lbs./- 
year—is expected to disclose soon 
that it will put up an adjacent unit 
there to produce polyformaldehyde 
resins. So far, Du Pont is the only 
producer of this relatively high- 
priced plastic; its Delrin now sells 
at 80¢/lb. in truckload quantities 
(this price will be cut to 65¢/Ib. 
effective March 7). Entry by Celanese 
into this field may trigger a patent 
fight; both firms seem confident on 
this point (see also p. 139). 

Standard Oil of Indiana (Chicago) 
—already a producer of oxo alcohols 
at its Wood River, Ill., refinery—is 
moving deeper into this field through 
a joint venture with Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical (Pittsburgh). Standard’s 
Amoco Chemicals Corp. and Pitt 
Coke’s Pittsburgh Chemical Co. are 
setting up Oxo Chemicals Co. (Chi- 
cago) as a 50-50 subsidiary to con- 
struct a ‘“multimillion-pounds/ year” 
isooctyl and decyl alcohol plant at 
Haverhill, O. The plant will occupy 
about 20 acres of “a much larger 
company-owned site” and will have 
dock facilities on the Ohio River for 
barge shipment of raw materials and 
finished products. 

United Carbon has bought a 45- 
acre tract near Mojave, Calif., about 
85 miles northeast of Los Angeles, 
for its first West Coast carbon black 
plant (CW Business Newsletter, Oct. 
8, ’60). Initial capacity: 64 million 
Ibs./year. Lummus Co. (Houston, 
Tex.) is the contractor. 

Dow Chemical’s Saginaw Bay Divi- 
sion—which operates chiefly on crude 
petroleum pipelined from western 
Canada—will have an added source 
of petrochemical raw materials when 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co. builds a 
42-mile, 8-inch pipeline from Flint 
to Bay City, Mich. Buckeye recently 
arranged to get LPG hydrocarbons 
as needed from Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission (CW, Dec. 3, 60, p. 21). 
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Dividends Again Hold High 


Producers of industrial chemicals 
have been harder hit by profit squeeze 
and the economic downturn than 
other segments of the “chemicals and 
allied products” industry, according to 
new data this week. But these com- 
panies are still holding fast to last 
year’s high dividend rates. 

One prime measure of the disparity 
in business levels: While industrial 
chemical sales in *60 were probably 
up only about 3.7% (CW, Feb. 11, 
p. 21), the gain for all chemicals and 
allied products was more than twice 
that figure. According to the Dept. of 
Commerce’s new computation of *60 
sales, volume for all chemicals and 
allied products was $27.73 billion— 
up 7.7% from ’59. 

Another omen: stock prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange, as totted 
up by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. These indexes show that 
the average prices of industrial chem- 
ical stocks listed on the “Big Board” 
dropped by more than 30% during 
the past year. At the same time, SEC 
goes on, average prices of drug com- 
pany stocks rose by more than 12.5% 
and prices of chemical specialty com- 
panies’ common stocks climbed by 
21.5%. 

A further indication: While 1960 
earnings of such industrial chemical 
stalwarts as Union Carbide, Rohm & 
Haas, Monsanto and Dow were off by 
8-12%, leading producers of special- 
ties were scoring impressive gains. 
Procter & Gamble’s six-month earn- 
ings were up 9.4%, to $57.6 million; 
and Drackett’s three-month net in- 
come soared by 12.6% to $630,022. 
Lestoil Products nearly doubled its 
12-month earnings, to $1.4 million. 

Fourth-Quarter Woe: For chemi- 
cals and allied products as a whole, 
fourth-quarter sales were down by 
0.3%, to $6.62 billion. All of the 
drop came in December; sales for 
that month were off by 2.3% to $2.09 
billion. 

With business slowing down in that 
quarter, a number of chemical com- 
panies held back on cash dividend 
payments—mainly by omitting “year- 
end extras.” Total cash dividends paid 
by chemical companies in December 
—the biggest month for such pay- 
ments—amounted to $234.3 million, 
off by 6.5% from December °59. 
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Nevertheless, the industry’s cash 
dividends for the entire year rose by 
2.2%, to $1.04 billion, according to 
the Dept. of Commerce. The ’59 total 
originally had been reported as $997.3 
million, but later was revised to 
nearly $1.02 billion. Thus °60 was 
the second year in a row in which 
the chemical industry’s publicly re- 
ported cash dividends topped the $1 
billion mark. 

With profits down and dividends 
up, dividend payout ratios will be up. 
Probable payout ratios for 60: chem- 
icals and allied products industry, 
58.1%, compared with 54.8% in 
*59; industrial chemicals companies, 
66.7%, vs. 60.6% in °59; and all 
manufacturing industries, 54.6%, vs. 
48.5% in °59. 

Despite the continuing downward 
drift of both sales and earnings, out- 
look as of this week is that chemical 
companies will maintain current divi- 
dend rates throughout °61—particu- 
larly if the anticipated upturn in busi- 
ness should materialize by midyear. 
Among six large industrial chemical 
companies whose boards of directors 
have acted on dividends since Decem- 
ber, all decided to stick with present 
rates for this first quarter. Two other 
leading chemical concerns—Du Pont 
and American Cyanamid—will act on 
dividends early next week. 


Small but Many 


Modest expansion projects, but sev- 
eral of them, are the theme of Heyden 
Newport Chemical Corp.’s current 
growth program. 

Here are the latest moves—follow- 
ing last month’s decision to go into 
production of fumaric acid (CW, Jan. 
rd Be ae) }- 

e In a new unit to be installed in 
the Heyden Chemical Division plant 
at Garfield, N.J., Heyden will start 
producing a line of specialty chemi- 
cals for use in epoxy resins. 

e With new equipment already in 
place in the Nuodex Products Divi- 
sion plant at Elizabeth, N.J., Heyden 
is ready to begin turning out a line of 
fat-hydrogenation catalysts for the 
food-processing industry. 

Growth Areas: Heyden President 
Simon Askin said a principal reason 
for stepping into epoxy chemicals is 


that the epoxy plastics market is ex- 
pected to continue its more than 15% 
yearly growth rate. Initially, the new 
product line will include liquid and 
resinous curing agents and viscosity 
modifiers. Seeing other opportunities 
in companion products for plastics, 
Heyden Newport plans to set up a 
network of distributors and resellers, 
introduce more products later. 

Nuodex spokesmen say the new 
fat-hydrogenation catalysts will be 
part of a broader line of catalysts for 
use in many industries. They say they 
do not expect sales of the fat-hydro- 
genation catalysts to be hurt by public 
concern about cholesterol—formed in 
the body from fatty foods—as a pos- 
sible factor in heart ailments. 

A Nuodex research official points 
out that some of the new food prod- 
ucts particularly designed for low- 
cholesterol diets—such as margarine 
from corn oil—are at least partly 
hydrogenated. 


Mining Law for Mexico 


Mexico last week put into effect 
its long-awaited mining law, designed 
to “Mexicanize” the predominantly 
Yanqui-owned mining industry. It 
turned out to be considerably milder 
than many industry men had expected. 
But it’s not without a sting. 

The major item affecting U.S. in- 
terests is a clause stipulating that all 
mining companies with 51% or more 
Mexican capital are eligible for tax 
deductions of up to 50%. And from 
now on, only companies with at least 
51% Mexican capital can get new 
mining concessions. 

The law thus puts pressure on 
those foreign-controlled companies in 
Mexico that are competing against 
companies controlled locally. 

Fluorospar-producing companies 
say the law will give Mexican-con- 
trolled producers a $1/ton price 
advantage over companies like Dow, 
which is sole owner of its Mexican 
operation. 

Dow says it’s toying with the idea 
of Mexicanizing its fluorospar opera- 
tions, but has no definite plans yet. 
Another U.S. company, Continental 
Ore, says it is getting ready to take 
on majority Mexican capital with a 
“live with the times attitude.” 

The most common reaction: shrugs, 
by those who had expected something 
worse. 











Business executives studying Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s new program for 
righting the balance-of-international- 
payments deficit find that it raises 
almost as many questions as it an- 
swers. While the program—which was 
presented to Congress last week— 
promises to provide some of the help 
business has been asking for, it also 
presents some worrisome possibilities 
that have prompted a number of com- 
panies to delay their foreign-operation 
plans until the program is worked out 
in greater detail. 

Ultimately, of course, the success 
or failure of the entire far-reaching 
program will have profound effects 
on U.S. business. Here are the aspects 
that may have the most direct and 
earliest effect. 

Imports: Kennedy has made it clear 
that he plans no retreat into trade 
protectionism, that he will follow more 
liberal trade policies than the US. 
has in the past. 

Exports: Boosting U.S. exports is a 
keystone of the program, and in this 
Kennedy continues most of the policies 
set in motion by the last Administra- 
tion. 

Contrary to earlier indications, 
Kennedy will continue and possibly 
intensify the “Buy American” policies 
in foreign aid and military expendi- 
tures. If and when the payments prob- 
lem is solved, the government will ne- 
gotiate with other donor nations on 
eliminating “strings” on aid. 

The Eisenhower export promotion 
program will be continued along pres- 
ent lines. But export credit aid will 
be expanded, mainly through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Details must still be 
spelled out, but the objective pre- 
sumably is longer-term, lower-interest 
loans, and easier credit, particularly 
for exporters of consumer goods and 
for small exporting firms. 

Another idea under study is whether 
or not large exporting firms can be 
persuaded to provide advice and as- 
sistance to smaller firms which do not 
have the know-how or capital re- 
sources for selling effectively abroad. 

And there is talk of the need for 
reaching a gentlemen’s agreement 
among major exporting nations on 
what types of export credit are cricket. 

Investments: Kennedy’s foreign- 
investment thoughts have businessmen 





Coming: New Crimp on Foreign Investment? 


worried. Kennedy considers private 
foreign investment “essential.” He be- 
lieves they promote “world economic 
growth and trade and, through the 
return of profits to our country, will 
strengthen our balance of payments 
in future years.” Nevertheless, he 
feels that the “present tax laws may 
be stimulating in undue amounts the 
flow of American capital to the in- 





WIDE WORLD 
Treasury's Dillon: Seeking to stem 


investment in developed countries. 


dustrial countries abroad.” 

Kennedy himself has not made up 
his mind about what if anything 
should be done to eliminate these tax 
“incentives.” He has instructed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury C. Douglas 
Dillon to come up with recommenda- 
tions by April 1—particularly for 
curbing “abuses” of so-called tax 
havens. 

One school of thought within the 
Administration contends that plant in- 
vestments in advanced countries hurt 
the balance of payments by displacing 
U.S. exports and by robbing the U.S. 
of its competitive advantages in re- 
search and development of new prod- 
ucts. 

These officials look with favor on 
the bill recently introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Albert Gore (D., 
Tenn). The Gore Bill would do two 
hasic things: 

(1) It would eliminate the foreign 
tax credit policy which permits U.S. 
firms to deduct taxes paid to foreign 
countries from taxes due to the U.S. 
government. Instead, Gore would 





allow companies to treat foreign tax 
payments only as deductions from 
their taxable income. This would 
mean a major increase in the total 
tax bite of foreign earnings. 

(2) Reinforcing the first provision, 
the bill would require U.S. companies 
to consolidate income from domestic 
and foreign sources—including sub- 
sidiaries—and pay U.S. taxes on it 
currently. Now, income from foreign 
subsidiaries is not taxed until it is 
remitted to the parent company in 
the U.S. as dividends. 

ManyeU.S. businessmen—including 
top chemical company executives— 
contend these provisions would force 
a substantial number of U.S. subsidi- 
aries out of business. Administration 
officials who lean toward the Gore 
approach—including Dillon—argue 
that such reforms would greatly dis- 
courage future investment abroad, 
even if they did not improve the bal- 
ance of payments immediately. Both 
Gore and his Administration support- 
ers would make exceptions for in- 
vestments in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

An opposing Administration group 
wants to encourage foreign investment, 
believing that it helps the payments 
balance by stimulating exports and 
bringing profits back into the country. 

This group tends to favor legisla- 
tion that would permit creation of 
foreign business corporations in the 
U.S., which would not have to pay 
taxes until they remitted dividends to 
their parents. Attractive security yields 
here, this group believes, would en- 
courage these companies to hold 
funds here, helping the payments bal- 
ance. 

Chances are that the Administra- 
tion will settle on a compromise be- 
tween these radical new approaches. 
Posed against Dillon’s views are 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
and Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs George Ball. 

Odds are that the Administration 
will finally focus its attention on 
curbing the so-called tax “abuses,” 
such as underpricing exports to for- 
eign subsidiaries, funneling foreign 
earnings to low-tax countries to avoid 
paying U.S. taxes, and taking home 
foreign profits in the form of tax- 
free “loans.” 
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nditional roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 
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Companies 


American Cyanamid Co. has received a Navy con- 
tract to build a pilot plant in New Castle, Pa., for de- 
velopment, synthesis and production of experimental 
quantities of high-energy explosives for the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. Cyanamid hopes to adapt its develop- 
ments for commercial use as new types of fuels, pro- 
pellants and commercial explosives. 

American Enka Corp. (Enka, N. C.) has realigned 
its organization by forming nylon, rayon, and wire and 
cable product divisions. Each division will be re- 
sponsible for manufacturing and marketing, and func- 
tion as an integrated business. The company has nylon 
and rayon facilities in Enka, a rayon plant in Lowland, 
Tenn., and wire and cable plants in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and California. 


Union Carbide Nuclear Co. will close its Green 
River, Utah, uranium ore upgrading plant Feb. 25. Ore 
now being processed at Green River will be shipped 
to plants in Uravan and Rifle, Colo., where it will be 
processed into yellowcake. Reason given for the clos- 
ing: economic consolidation. 


Expansion 


Ethyl Benzene: Suntide Refining Co. division of 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. (Tulsa, Okla.) will build 
a 30-million-Ibs./year ethyl benzene plant at its Corpus 
Christi, Tex., refinery. The plant will utilize a single-step 
process to recover ethyl benzene from a mixed-xylenes 
stream. Badger Mfg. Co. (Cambridge, Mass.), contracted 
to design and construct the plant, expects it to be on- 
stream by mid-’61. 


Sulfuric Acid: Bunker Hill Co. (San Francisco)— 
producer of nonferrous metals and fertilizers—is plan- 
ning to build a $5-million sulfuric acid plant and sinter- 
ing unit at its lead smelter in Kellogg, Ida. Final decision 
will be made when design and engineering studies are 
completed this year. The new acid producing unit would 
increase the company’s capacity by 75,000 tons, to 
nearly 200,000 tons/year. Proposed sintering improve- 
ments include installation of one unit to replace 10 
sintering machines now in operation. 


Ethylene: Humble Oil & Refining Co. is starting 
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construction to boost ethylene capacity 35% at its 
Bayway, N.J., refinery. The expansion is expected to be 
completed by the spring of °62 and bring the plant's 
rating to 175 million Ibs./year. This project will raise 
Humble’s total ethylene capacity to approximately 845 
million Ibs./year. 





Farm Chemicals: Interprovincial Cooperatives Ltd. 
(Winnipeg, Man.) will begin construction of Saskatche- 
wan’s first caustic-chlorine plant this spring. The plant 
—-part of a chemical complex to be built in Saskatoon— 
will also include a basic agricultural chemical-process- 
ing unit and chemical-formulating facilities. The com- 
pany says the plant’s output will meet the greater part 
of the demand for herbicides in western Canada. 
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foreign roundup 


subset out the week’s international news. 
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Foreign 


Output/Europe: Western Europe’s chemical output 
rose 13% in °59, the new report of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation shows. With 
prices declining, turnover was up 11.5%, to $16.9 
billion, while exports rose to $3.75 billion. New invest- 
ments continued at their 58 level: $1.2-1.3 billion. 


Sales/Germany: Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik re- 
ports °60 sales hit $616.2 million, up by $76.2 million 
over ’59. This means BASF has slipped from second 
to third place in the West German industry, after 
Bayer and Hoechst (CW Business Newsletter, Jan 21). 
BASF’s exports account for 37% of its total sales. 


Expansions/Pakistan: A privately owned Pakistani 
firm, Manzoor Chemicals and General Industries Ltd., 
has reportedly ordered a 5,000-6,000-tons/year high- 
pressure polyethylene plant from the German group, 
Salzgitter Industricbau GmbH./Braunschweigische Ma- 
schinenanstalt. Manzoor’s German consulting engineer, 
Imhausen International, has received consulting orders 
for five other Pakistani projects as well, Chemische In- 
dustrie reports: 

e A 120-tons/day sodium plant from Indus Chemi- 
cal and Alkalis. 

e A 10-tons/day 
Dawood. 

e A 10-tons/day polyacrylonitrile plant from Hye- 
sons-Muneer. 

e A 15-tons/day polyvinyl chloride plant from 
Arocey-Chemical. 

e A 24-28-tons/day acetylene plant from Saigol 
Brothers. 


cellulose acetate plant from 
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Were blasting tonight—for customers coast to coast 


The Morton salt mine at Fairport, Ohio—scene of the blasting operation pictured 
above—is only one of Morton's ten salt sources. When you deal with Morton, America's 
only nationwide salt company, you have all ten of these sources at your disposal— 
with service through more than thirty sales offices and warehouses. 
Because Morton can guarantee two or more sources for any grade of salt you 
require, you can always count on delivery, even in the event of adverse conditions 
which might otherwise endanger the continuous operation of your plant. 
Why Morton service saves you money. Morton holds its position of leadership in 
the salt industry because it is the most progressive and fast-moving salt company 
in the field. Morton has the most complete salt research laboratory in the world. 
Morton also makes every grade of salt. This means you can always be sure of getting 
expert, impartial advice on which grade or grades will do the best job for you. This 
service alone may be worth thousands of dollars to you every year! 
If you'd like to know how Morton develops a salt mine, produces and markets its INDUSTRIAL IVISION 
salt, and offers technical assistance to its customers, write us on your company NORTH WACKER DRIVE. CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 
letterhead. We'll be happy to send you a beautiful and informative full-color booklet TELEPHONE. FINANCIAL 6-1300 
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San Juan, seen from Condado Lagoon, is crossroads of Puerto Rico trade. 











Puerto Rico: Chemical Makers’ Spa 


This week, Peerless Oil & Chemi- 
cal Co. (Long Island City, N.Y.) re- 
vealed plans for the first caustic and 
chlorine plant in Puerto Rico. The 
move mirrors Peerless’s faith that the 
35 x 100-mile island is blooming as 
a center for making and marketing 
chemicals—a faith shared by a grow- 
ing number of chemical processors. 

The new plant, to be erected by 
subsidiary Peerless Chemicals Puerto 
Rico, will operate under the name of 
Caribbean Alkali Co. It won't (as 
originally conceived) have the finan- 
cial backing of Wyandotte, for which 
Peerless is a caustic and chlorine dis- 
tributor. But Peerless President Joseph 
Carey is so “bullish” about Puerto 
Rico’s chemical future that he’s de- 
termined to go it alone. 

Carey is encouraged by the current 
expansion plans of Union Carbide, 
Parke, Davis, and Warner-Lambert. 
Carbide, via wholly owned Union 
Carbide Caribe, is investing $29 mil- 
lion in a polyethylene plant next to 
its huge ethylene glycol installation at 
Ponce. Polyethylene production, sched- 
uled to start in °62, may spark further 
growth in plastics molding. There are 
35 plastics molders already in opera- 
tion in the rugged, green, island Com- 
monwealth. 

Parke, Davis, which last March built 
a $2-million pharmaceutical plant on 
a 14-acre tract near San Juan, is re- 
portedly planning a 50,000-sq.ft. ad- 
dition at the site, which would dou- 
ble its investment. 

Warner-Lambert has just received 
authorization from the Puerto Rican 
Development Board for a factory near 
San Juan to make ethical and pro- 
prietary pharmaceuticals. The com- 
pany hasn’t resolved details yet, it 
tells CHEMICAL WEEK. But it claims 
“tax haven” advantages have little to 
do with its decision to build. The 
products are for distribution in Puerto 
Rico and South America, a market 
ideally served from the island itself. 

Tax savings, of course, have figured 
prominently in expansion moves of 


more than 600 U.S. companies to 
Puerto Rico in the past decade. The 
“Operation Bootstrap” program pro- 
vides 10 years’ exemption from Puerto 
Rican taxes for manufacturers who 
qualify. 

Also, the Commonwealth is outside 
the federal tax system (since it has no 
vote in Congress), although it offers 
American citizenship, currency, postal 
service, and tariff protection. And its 
inhabitants have recourse to U.S. 
armed forces and federal courts. These 
pluses weigh heavily to counter- 
balance the drawbacks that include 
poor roads, poor communication serv- 
ices, and a need for housing for 
many employees. 

Tax Twists: Tax considerations are 
important in deciding how to organize 
a company in Puerto Rico. U.S. com- 
panies frequently prefer to operate on 
the island through subsidiaries that 
are incorporated in the state of the 
parent company. These subsidiaries, 
to qualify under Section 931 of the 
U.S. Internal Revenue Code, must 
derive 80% or more of their gross 
income from sources in U.S. posses- 
sions (not the SO states) and at least 
50% of this must be earned from 
active conduct of a trade or business. 

Such companies pay no U.S. income 
tax om gross income derived from 
U.S. possessions, but are taxed 52% 
on income not so derived. If earnings 


are remitted to the parent company, 
they may be taxed a full 52%. So, 
ideally, the subsidiary retains its earn- 
ings, plows some into expansion. 

When exports of the Puerto Rican 
subsidiary go primarily to the States, 
it may be better to incorporate it in 
Puerto Rico. Gross income from these 
exports is taxed at 52% if title to the 
goods passes in the U.S. By incor- 
porating in Puerto Rico, it’s easier to 
convince tax authorities that title 
passed in Puerto Rico. 

Still another money-saving device 
is the international trading corpora- 
tion. A company can avoid foreign 
taxes by setting up a subsidiary in any 
one of 40 countries that do not tax 
incomes from foreign sources. It also 
makes it possible to defer payment 
of U.S. taxes on overseas earning 
while building up foreign income for 
future reinvestment. The trading cor- 
poration is used to solicit and process 
overseas business. Chemstrand S.A., 
for example, has set up a sales office 
in San Juan to process Latin-American 
orders and handle receipts. 

Industrial Sunshine: For some com- 
panies who got into the Operation 
Bootstrap early, the 10 years of 
Puerto Rican tax exemption are run- 
ning out. But practically all of them 
are continuing—even expanding— 
their island operations. Behind this 
action is the steadily improving indus- 





Acetylene, adrenalin, 


ammoniated superphosphate, 


injectable medicines, insecticides, 





What Puerto Rico Produces 


adhesives, 


alcohol 
ammonium 
antiseptic, bay rum, carbon dioxide, 
colognes, cough syrup, detergents (powdered and liquid), ethylene glycol, 
fertilizers (chemical and dry mix), filter cartridges (for cigarette holders), 
germicides, hormones (synthetic), hair-dressing perfumes, hydrochloric acid, 
lacquers, 
medicines, nitrogen, oxygen, paints, perfumes, pharmaceuticals, polyethylene 
(planned), polyvinyl chloride, potassium sulfate, refined table salt, sodium 


hypochlorite, sulfate of potash, sulfuric acid, tooth paste, weed killers. 


(denatured ethyl), ammonia 


sulfate, anhydrous ammonia, 


caustic soda, chlorine (planned), 


laxatives, gases, lotions, 
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How Ameripol Rubber puts “English” on the ball 


It takes a special rubber material to keep up with the 

table tennis trade. Those hundreds of tiny rubber nubbins on the paddle 

enable the player to put plenty of spin or ““English”’ on the ball. 
The manufacturer of this material, The Hodgman Rubber Company, turned to 

Ameripol Rubber to meet his unusual requirements. Since Ameripol 1013 is 

highly plastic in the processing stage, it proved to have 

ideal flow characteristics . . . thus a perfect molded pattern and 

strong bonding to the fabric backing was achieved. And with 

this light polymer, the material can be made in a variety of gay colors. lJ 4/ / 
When you want to put something extra on the ball, check with 

Goodrich-Gulf. We produce the broadest range of rubber polymers in the eree: eos 

industry, offer thorough technical service to match man-made 

rubber to your needs. For information contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 

1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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Puerto Rican Shipments to United States . 


1955 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations 


Industrial chemicals 
Alcohols, including glycols — 


Other chemicals 


TOTAL 


....."First seven months only. 


trial climate highlighted by good labor 
relations, investment incentives, and 
the fact that Puerto Rico is fast devel- 
oping into a major manufacturing and 
trade center serving Latin America. 

Need Money? To spur more U.S. 
companies to locate on the island, the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion of Puerto Rico (which admin- 
isters Operation Bootstrap) makes 
loans to newcomers when necessary. 
Interest is about 612%; buildings, 
equipment and the like are accepted 
as collateral. Teodoro Moscoso, head 
of the EDA, shifted his offices from 
San Juan to New York (666 Fifth 
Ave.) just last week to step up his 
drive to get more “blue chip” firms 
interested in branching out. 

Chemical process companies, al- 
ready operating 71 plants on the is- 
land, aren’t likely to need further 
convincing. In addition to firms whose 
expansions were mentioned, there 
are Baxter Laboratories, W. R. 
Grace, Carrtone Laboratories, Interna- 
tional Glass Fibre Corp., Common- 
wealth Plastics, Vineland Chemical, 
American Kleer-Vu Plastics, Grestco 
Dye & Chemical, Bamberger Plastic 
and Polypane Packaging. 

CPI growth has helped boost the 
flow of chemicals and allied products 
between Puerto Rico and the US. (see 
tables), and is supplying a bigger local 
market. This market is estimated at 
$90 million and rising rapidly. 

Few Problems: Once you've built 
on Puerto Rico, do you run into com- 
plications? Most companies say no. 
Searle Chemical, Inc. (San Juan), 
wholly owned subsidiary of G. D. 
Searle, says it has had “no problems” 
in its production of steroids from bar- 
basco root. Baxter Laboratories, which 
makes intravenous solutions at its 


$4,884,789 
2,043 


280,326 
Soap and toilet preparations 105,624 
$5,272,782 


1959 1960* 


$3,871,314 $2,498,649 
_ 1,300 
3,920,751 4,613,912 
1,629,896 1,480,943 
198,522 95,957 
$9,620,483 $8,690,861 


Puerto Rican branch, also says it is 
“very happy” with its plant site. 

Both of these firms rely heavily on 
nationals to run these branches. So 
does Carrtone Laboratories (New Or- 
leans), a relatively new concern 
(started in °56) that has had a drug 
plant on the island for about a year. 
Carrtone says it has had some prob- 
lem with the language barrier but 
finds the people and government co- 
operative and general conditions more 
than satisfactory. 

Union Carbide and W. R. Grace 
(Grace has a fertilizer plant at Gua- 
nica and a high-purity silicon plant 
at To Alta) are similarly content. 

Companies contemplating the move 
to Puerto Rico will find abundant 
labor. About 90,000 of the total labor 
force of 643,000 is unemployed. Aver- 
age wage among chemical workers is 
$1.14/hour. Minimum wages (set by 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor) range from 
77¢/hour for workers making toilet 
preparations to $1/hour for those 





turning out agricultural chemicals, or 
refining petroleum, or producing 
hormones, antibiotics and adrenalin. 
Because of the labor surplus, wages 
hover at the minimum. 

The Puerto Rican Employment 
Service will test and screen applicants 
for positions in chemicai and related 
industries. The Economic Develop- 
ment Administration supplies instruc- 
tors for on-the-job-training. Further- 
more, EDA’s Dept. of Industrial 
Services will assist new firms in send- 
ing supervisors and managerial train- 
ees to plants on the mainland or in 
bringing technicians to the island for 
training managers and supervisors. In 
both cases, EDA pays a large part of 
the cost. 

Need a Building? The Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Co. (PRID- 
CO) has newly built single-level build- 
ings in selected localities throughout 
the island, available for lease or pur- 
chase. Annual rentals are 50-95¢/- 
sq.ft., depending on location and 
requirements. Also, PRIDCO will 
construct specialized plants to order. 

There’s still not a wide selection of 
locally produced chemicals. EDA is 
trying to broaden this base. A lot of 
raw material must be imported. How- 
ever, solar salt, lime, silicon, clay, 
calcium carbonate, molasses, gasoline, 
kerosene, fuel oil, diesel oil, refinery 
gases, liquefied gases, bottles, jars, 
cans, corrugated shipping containers, 
folding and set-up boxes are abundant. 

Local agents of major U.S. chemical 
suppliers maintain warehousing facili- 
ties to supply chemicals locally, many 
at mainland prices. There are trucking 
firms with tank cars for movement of 
liquids. And barges are available for 


U.S.-Puerto Rico Trade 


Puerto Rico Exports 
to U.S. 


1960* 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 


$8,690,861 
9,620,483 
6,701,420 
6,986,057 
5,842,797 
5,272,782 


U.S. Exports 


to Puerto Rico 
$35,541,229 
58,241,209 
51,638,304 
48,552,491 
45,149,254 
40,863,265 


*First seven months only. Source: Report FT 800, United States Trade with Puerto Rico, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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transporting bulk shipments between 
island ports. 

Typical steamship rates to the U.S. 
include 33¢/cu.ft. for butyl or de- 
natured ethyl alcohol; 43¢/cu.ft. 
($1.09/cwt.) for plastic products; 
and 77¢ cu.ft. ($1.92 cwt.) for most 
chemicals. Hormones, antibiotics and 
adrenalin comprise the largest por- 
tion in terms of value of chemical ship- 
ments from Puerto Rico. Most of these 
shipments move by air (New York is 
3% hours away by jet). General com- 
modity air-freight rates from San 
Juan are 15¢/lb. (under 100 Ibs.) to 
Miami, 22¢ to Philadelphia, 20¢ to 
New York, and 32¢ to Chicago. 

Opportunity Knocking: Recent es- 
tablishment of a foreign trade zone in 
Puerto Rico now makes it possible 
for a chemical manufacturer to im- 
port raw material from abroad duty- 
free, turn it into products within the 
zone and ship these for sale abroad 
—all without paying duty. Called the 
Mayaguez Foreign-Trade Zone, it is 
an enclosed and policed area oper- 
ated by PRIDCO. 

Says PRIDCO, “In general, mer- 
chandise lawfully brought into the 
zone may be stored, sold, exhibited, 
broken up, repacked, assembled, dis- 
tributed, sorted, graded, cleaned, 
mixed with foreign and domestic mer- 
chandise, or otherwise manipulated, 
or be manufactured, except as other- 
wise provided by the Foreign Trade 
Zone Act.” That opens the way to 
such activities as textile dyeing; re- 
packaging pharmaceuticals, vitamins, 
etc.; bottling carbonated beverages; 
and possibly chemical intermediate 
manufacturing. 

There are a number of advantages, 
not the least of which is that a manu- 
facturer within the zone may be able 
to reduce his costs by using raw ma- 
terials from the most economical 
source, untrammeled by duties. The 
zone’s management also provides in- 
formation about trade conditions in 
Caribbean countries to aid zone in- 
dustrialists to develop and expand 
their markets. And it will advise on 
import-export procedures, foreign ex- 
change controls, tariffs, trade agree- 
ments, and on other problems of 
foreign trade. 

Puerto Rico still has some notice- 
able shortcomings, even its most en- 
thusiastic supporters admit. Roads are 
so poor that air transportation is com- 
monly used to get from one end of 
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the island to the other. Telephone 
service, traditionally spotty, has re- 
cently been improved. Housing is poor 
in many sections, so that stateside 
firms must consider building residences 
for relocated personnel. 

But the island’s economy is expand- 
ing at the rate of 9%/year, and in- 
vestments are pouring in at the rate of 
$1 million/year. By °70, jet cargo 
planes are expected to serve more 
than 2,000 Bootstrap plants on the 
island. Unlike the million tourists 
sharing the sun, sea, fishing, boating 
and golf that year, the industry will 
have come to stay. 


City-Company Project 


Union Carbide, through its Chemi- 
cals Division, is entering the final 
phases of a municipal and industrial 
waste-disposal project in conjunction 
with the city of South Charleston, 
W. Va. The city council recently 
gave final approval—after public 
hearings—of the bond ordinance that 
will allow issuance of $8 million in 
revenue bonds to finance the joint 
project. 

Carbide’s participation is not the 
first example of the chemical indus- 
try sharing sewage facilities with a 
municipality. Several years ago, 
American Cyanamid and communi- 
ties near New Brunswick, N. J., set 
up such a plant. The success of that 
venture doubtless encouraged Car- 
bide to agree to provide $4,886,000 
of a total $10-million waste-treat- 
ment, sanitary and storm interceptor 
sewer program. 

In addition to providing the money, 
the company had deeded to the city 
a site at the eastern edge of the South 
Charleston plant for the treatment 
works. Two years ago tke city com- 
pleted the initial phase of the project 
by installing a $2-million storm in- 
terceptor system (most of it was in 
the downtown area). 

Plans and specifications for im- 
plementing the joint venture were 
completed last July, and a $250,000 
federal grant was obtained by the city 
toward plant construction. The city 
has obtained public service approval 
for an increase in sewage rates to 
produce revenue for the city’s portion 
of the entire project. Advantages to 
the city are apparent: it will permit 
savings of $2.25 million over a 40- 
year period. 





Interested personal service— 
always— 
when you buy from Eastman 


Tenox’ 


Eastman 
food-grade 
antioxidants 


Eastman manufactures the 
three basic antioxidants for 
edible fats and oils. 


Tenox BHA 
butylated hydroxyanisole 


Tenox BHT 
butylated hydroxytoluene 


Tenox PG 
propyl gallate 


These antioxidants are sup- 
plied alone and in many dif- 
ferent ratios and combinations 
to meet specific processing or 
service requirements, e.g., 
Tenox 2, Tenox 4, Tenox 6, 
Tenox R and Tenox S-1. 


For more information on 
Tenox antioxidants and their 
use in fat- and oil-containing 
foods, send for catalog No. 
G-109, ‘‘Tenox, Eastman 
Food-Grade Antioxidants.” 


For properties and shipping 
information on these and 
other Eastman products, see 
Chemical Materials Catalog, 
page 363, or Chemical Week 
uyers’ Guide, page 107. 


Eastman 








at happens 
{Buy from Eastman! 





Case Tenox 2 arriving... 


“It was late Friday afternoon, and I 
was anticipating the night game at 
Comiskey Park,” related one of our 
Chicago representatives. 

“IT had completed my last call for the 
week, but on the way home stopped 
at a telephone booth to touch base 
with the office—to learn to my dismay 
that a good customer of ours out in 
Iowa had a sacrifice play working. 
Only, his sacrifice situation involved 
a kettleful of edible fat. 

“As he had put it, ‘The fat is in the 
fire.’ Seems his rendering operation 
was well underway when he discov- 


ered that he was out of Tenox 2 (one 
of our food-grade antioxidants that 
protects edible fat against developing 
off-odors and flavors). Unless he could 
obtain the antioxidant right away, the 
whole batch would very shortly enter 
the inedible category. 

“Well, I knew that to get a common 
carrier into our local warehouse for a 
weekend pickup was out of the ques- 
tion. I had tried this before without 
success, but I headed for the office 
anyway to check all the possibilities. 

“As I parked the car and absent- 
mindedly crossed the street, I had to 


circle around a bus waiting for the 
light. That did it. I recrossed, got in 
the car, drove to our warehouse, 
picked up the Tenox, and headed for 
the Greyhound bus depot. 

“My luck held, for they had a sched- 
uled stop. After seeing this unusual 
fare off, I wired the customer: CASE 
TENOX 2 ARRIVING GREYHOUND 
TERMINAL 11 ‘P.M. TONIGHT. 

“A wire on my desk Monday morn- 
ing made the effort very worth while. 
It read simply: THANKS.” 

An usual delivery? Yes, but a typi- 
cal example of Eastman service. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., kincsport, TENNESSEE, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingspor >; Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit 
eer North C@r ale Pa alel hile) Kansas City, Missour New York City; Philadelphia; St. Louis 


West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle 
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KEY CHANGES 


Jean Mauzé to board of directors, 
Freeport Sulphur Co. (New York). 


Hugh W. Strickland and Charles 
F. Fogarty to senior vice-presidents, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. (New York). 


Raymond C, Baxter to vice-presi- 
dent-engineering, Allied Chemical’s 
National Aniline Division (New 


Large capacities factory York). 


built as readily William R. Rinelli to vice-president 


and Edwin D. Schlutter to controller, 
as small sized units. Ansul Chemical Co. (Marinette, Wis.). 


: ii ee a | PS : Fred H. Gowen to board of direc- 


tors, Pfaudler Permutit Inc. (Roches- 
ter, N.Y.). 


Arthur J. Young to treasurer, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. (New 
York). 


Arthur Kelly to board of directors, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, O.). 


Henry A. Denny to vice-president 
and general manager of Engineering 
and Construction Division; Chester E. 
Brown to vice-president and general 
manager of Tar Products Division; 
and John H. Redmond to vice-presi- 
dent and marketing manager in Tar 
Products Division, Koppers Co., Inc. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


Earl A. Garber to chairman of the 
board, Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co. (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


S. R. Zimmerman, Jr., to executive 
» Shown is the two pass construction of a THERMAL fired heat exchanger capable vice-president, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
of heat duties of over 15,000,000 BTU/hr. Coiling of outer pass absorbs dif- Inc. (Passaic, N.J.). 
ferential expansion within the heater. Unit shown is constructed of all Inconel C. N. Painter to senior vice-presi- 
but construction using stainless or carbon steel is readily available. Fuel will be dent, Armstrong Cork Co. (Lancaster, 
natural gas although burner system, located at top of heater, is not shown in these Pa.). 
photographs. THERMAL Heat Exchangers may be operated on oil or gas to pro- Logan B. Emlet to vice-president, 
duce temperatures to 1900 F, flows to 500 Ibs/sec, and pressures to 5000 psig. Union Carbide Nuclear Co., effective 
March 1. 





Thomas J. Ready, Jr., to the board 
W\Y777, of directors, Kaiser Aluminum & 


Write for Bulletin #113 for full description of Chemical Corp. (New York). 


THERMAL fired heat exchangers. { 


(( John S. Rydz to executive vice- 
4 president, Nuclear Corp. of America 
Other Thermal Products (Denville, N.J.). 

& Services: 


Gas, Oil, & Combination 
Burners 


Gas Generators ASSOCIATIONS 


Submerged Combustion 


Waste Incineration John M. Hoerner to president, 
Combustion & Heat 


Transfer Equipment Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, Inc. (New York). 




















THERMAL 


Thermal Research & Engineering Corp. 


CONSHOHOCKEN ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW ANIONIC SURFACTANTS 


* Chemically Different 
¢ Eliminates Use of Hydrotropes 


* Soluble in Solvents and Alkalies 
* Low Toxicity 


GAFAC GB-520 
(95%-active sodium salt) 


eeereeeeseeeeeeeteee 


GAFAC LO-529 . GAFAC RM-510 
(88%-active sodium salt) ' (100%-active free acid) 


SSHSSSSSSSFTSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSESSSeHSSeBSeTese tes . 
. 


GAFAC PE-510 
(100%-active free acid) 


eeeeeseseeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeereseeee 


GAFAC RE-610 
(100%-active free acid) 


GAFAC RM-710 
(100%-active free acid) 


The six Gafac surfactants now offered for the 
first time are the forerunners of a new range of 
light-colored, liquid anionic surfactants under 
development by Antara. 

Gafac surfactants offer an unusual combina- 
tion of properties. In addition to excellent emul- 
sifying power, they also exhibit detergency, 
corrosion inhibition, and antistatic, lubricating, 
and dedusting characteristics. They are soluble 
to varying degrees in water and aromatic, ali- 
phatic, and chlorinated solvents. They have out- 
standing stability and compatibility in strongly 
alkaline solutions and dry mixes. The 100%- 
active free-acid Gafac products may be easily 
modified by conversion to whatever salt is most 


fom Research, to Reality 


ANTAR Ao 
ff CHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF 


ANTARA 


suitable for a given application. All Gafac sur- 
factants tested thus far for physiological com- 
patibility have shown a very low order of skin 
irritation and oral toxicity. 

The new Gafac brands represent such a for- 
ward step in the field of surfactants that we 
highly recommend a thorough investigation of 
their use in your product or process. Mail the 
coupon today and we will send you complete 
information and samples promptly. 


ooMnAaMAaAaontcooeaanN 


ANTARA CHEMICALS 
435 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y 


Gentlemen: 
literature and samples 


of GAFAC surfactants C) Textile Processing 
for use in the | © Emulsion 


© Drycleaning 


Please send me ( Detergent Compounding 


field(s) checked: Polymerization 


C) Emulsifiable Pesticide 
Concentrates 


re 





(Senne 


Company 





ee ee’ 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION |) “*°*— 


435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


ae ee 


a ESS eee 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Providence * Philadelphia « Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 


Portlond, Ore. * Son Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd, ae 4 oS SS CS Co eo Co ee Ge Ge a JY) 
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See TUNNEL 


Fluoroflex-TS 
Dip Pipe 


Fluoroflex-TS 
Thermowell 


‘ Fluoroflex-T 
Raschig Packing Rings 


eee Fluoroflex-T 


Tube Protectors 
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Fluoroflex-TS Lined Steel Pipe 


Fluoroflex-TS Lined Steel Pipe 


ae. 


ee, Fluoro aa Flex Joint 
EUs RE; , MRatnaieeintenene t ’ 
Fluoroflex-T , ee! aad: 


E Flex Joints 
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HERE’S WHY corrosion-proof fluid-handling 
production savings, 


Check these Fluoroflex-T piping components Fluoroflex®-T Piping Products as shown above can 
for economy, installation ease, long life! be used with complete and proven assurance that 


or FLUOROFLEX-TS—Lined Steel Pipe. Prefabricated they will not corrode or build up solids which can 
pb) to length with flanges—ready to assemble. Minimizes . . Sas, : 
nd ssaliolia! eva, ehdevans ductal Glia. contaminate sensitive products. Specially processed 


FLUOROFLEX-T—Bellows-Flex Joints. Molded rather of Teflon® resins by patented Resistoflex methods, 
than machined, for unparalleled flex life. Damp out they can handle the most difficult materials up to 


equipment vibration, adjust to longitudinal and a . = 

y temperature movements, add years to life of equip- 500°F. They are completely resistant to any chemical 

_ SE ee except high-temperature fluorine and the molten 

oD) FLUOROFLEX-T—Transfer Hose. Completely cor- alkali als 

rosion-resistant, long flex life. Cover of rubber or alkali metals. 

Stainless steel braid. 

FLUOROFLEX-T— Condenser Tube Protectors. Elimi- , es . 

coe nate erosion and corrosion by high-velocity acid on Fluorofiex-T Piping costs no more on an installed- 


YY entry side of condenser tubes 


S cost basis than other corrosion-proof systems in com- 
Also: Raschig Packing Rings « Dip Pipes « Spargers « Thermowells. mon use today. Initial material costs have been 








FOR MORE FACTS VISIT US AT THE 
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Fluoroflex-T 
Nozzle Liners 


Fluoroflex-TS Lined Steel Pi 
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Fluoroflex -Ts Lined Steel Pipe 





components of FLUOROFLEX:-T (TEFLON) assure 


non-contamination: 


lowered by recent price reductions made possible by 
advanced technology and increasing volume. Instal- 
lation costs are inherently low as a result of skillful 
design which features easily-bolted-together units 
with prefabricated, flanged sections. 


Fluoroflex-T Piping costs LESS on a performance 
basis. Savings in operation are assured—with de- 
creased maintenance, long service life, and the 
elimination of process headaches and downtime. 


So, if you have problems of corrosion—want to 
reduce maintenance or replacement costs and elimi- 


nate process downtime or product loss—consult 
Resistoflex. Write for more information today. 


RESISTOFLEX 


CORPORATION 
Complete systems for corrosive service 
Plants in Roseland, N. J. « Anaheim, Calif. « Dallas, Tex. 
Sales Offices in major cities 


®Fluoroflex is a Resistoflex trademark, reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
®Teflon is Du Pont’s trademark for TFE fluorocarbon resins. 


AIChE SHOW, BOOTH 416 * New Orleans, Feb. 26 to Mar. | * NACE SHOW, BOOTHS 94-95 ° Buffalo, Mar. 14 
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INSIDE 
DRUMS 





3 
» 


That’s where your products go... and that’s 
where they stay until they’re used. Southern 
States Containers are made to keep their con- 
tents safe from factory to customer. If you 
want a special lining, we'll develop it. If you 
need a choice of sizes, we have them. If time 


is a problem, we'll meet your delivery dates. 


For the inside story on drums, contact 
Southern States Containers today. 








SOUTHERN STATES CONTAINERS 


DIVISION OF REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY COMPANY 
2830 Fifth Avenue, North SINCE 1914 Birmingham, Alabama 
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Hard Winter for Chemical Shippers 





Chemical marketing, distribution 
and purchasing men last week were 
straining to get their operations back 
to normal after weeks of heavy 
snows and record cold had assaulted 
the Eastern half of the U.S. Ice- 
choked rivers—Army Engineers had 
closed the vital Ohio River to barge 
traffic—and snow-clogged roads have 
caused most of the trouble. But ter- 
minal freeze-ups and equipment short- 
ages have contributed to a bleak 
situation that has just now begun to 
improve. 

The extended—so far, roughly 
four weeks—period of bitter cold set 
numerous records in the Northeast 
and, along with the heavy snowfalls, 
snarled product movements to cus- 
tomers, tying up raw materials. Com- 
ing in the midst of a low inventory 
cycle, this one-two punch disrupted 
some customers’ production sched- 
ules, sent purchasing agents into a 
round of last-minute efforts to keep 
their supply lines open. 

Main Worries: Although all modes 
of transport except pipelines were 
affected by the severe cold and snow- 
fall, two areas bore the brunt of the 
blows: trucking operations along the 
Eastern Seaboard and traffic on in- 
land waterways, particularly on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

In the busy, industrialized North- 
east, trucks were stopped for several 
days during the worst snow storms, 
and many shipments were up to two 
weeks late. New York City’s brief 
ban on all private transportation ag- 
gravated an already-serious situation. 

Even when snow didn’t snarl truck 
traffic, the extended cold weather 
played havoc with tank-truck opera- 
tions. Examples: unless their contents 
were preheated, many tank trans- 
ports arrived at destinations with car- 
goes frozen, impossible to unload. In 
other instances, truckers found cus- 
tomers’ receiving-area pipelines and 
connections frozen and had to make 
deliveries later. 

Many traffic men had difficulty ob- 
taining enough special-purpose trailer 
equipment (heavily insulated or heat- 
ed) to move products such as waxes, 
resin dispersions, water-base paints, 
other water-containing materials. All 


On frozen Hudson Coast Guard 
clears lane for barge traffic. 





SALES 





How Snow and Cold Disrupt Distribution 





STALLED SHIPMENTS 


Stalled barges, trucks and rail cars raise 
leasing charges, demurrage and often tie 
up badly needed material. 





ALTERNATE MEANS 


Shippers must often dispatch goods from 
alternate points in smaller quantities than 
usually used. Result: higher shipping costs. 





LIGHTER LOADINGS 


When the waterways freeze and water levels 
drop, traffic men must reduce barge load- 
ings, causing less efficient movements. 





SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


To prevent freezing of cargoes, specially 
insulated or heated barges, trucks and rail 
cars are used. They are costly and in short 
supply during the winter. 





SLOWER DELIVERIES 





Purchasing agents often can’t get overnight 
deliveries, must sometimes boost stockpiles 
to avoid upsetting production schedules. 





told, most traffic men agreed that 
the disruption in the East was the 
worst they’ve ever seen. 

Ice and Low Water: An equally 
serious snarl-up occurred on the in- 
land waterways, where the extreme 
cold has frozen great quantities of 
water, lowering river levels danger- 
ously and causing huge ice gorges. 

Virtually all barge traffic was de- 
layed, some trips by as much as a 
week to 10 days. And at least two 
lines, Federal Barge and Mississippi 
Barge Lines, halted operations tem- 
porarily. 

Serious barge traffic disruptions 
began cropping up during the end of 
January. Huge ice gorges have form- 
ed in the Ohio River downstream 
from Wheeling, W.Va., at Pt. Pleas- 
ant and St. Marys, W.Va., disrupt- 
ing barge movements on that water- 
way for the first time in about 20 
years. Many chemical companies re- 
port that some of their barges on the 
Ohio are frozen in and that there’s 
little chance of moving them for days, 
perhaps weeks. By last week condi- 
tions on the Ohio were so bad that 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
placed an embargo on all barge traffic 
and began diverting water into the 
main waterways (customary when ic- 
ing lowers water levels). 

Most other waterways were also 
in bad shape. One exception was the 
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South’s Gulf Intracoastal Waterway; 
another was West Virginia’s key Ka- 
nawha River in the heart of the chilled 
area. The Illinois River was reported 
to be in poor condition for barge 
movements, and New York’s Hudson 
River froze over completely near Al- 
bany. The main stream of the Mis- 
sissippi was treacherous, frozen solid 
north of Cairo, Ill.; it is generally 
treacherous during winter months. 
Barges were teaming up to break 
through the ice. 

Other Regions: Although the win- 
ter onslaught hit the Atlantic Sea- 
board hardest it managed to extend 
its fury over a large part of the East. 
New York reported the coldest streak 
of weather since the late 1800s, the 
coldest day (—2 F.) in 18 years. Pitts- 
burgh described it as the worst winter 
there in 15 years, second harshest 
ever. Western Pennsylvania experi- 
enced 38 subfreezing days in Decem- 
ber and January and got more than 
43 in. of snow in the bargain. 

Cleveland-area chemical traffic men 
termed the situation in recent weeks 
the worst they had ever seen. 

But Detroit and Chicago weren’t 
hit nearly as hard, and St. Louis re- 
ported less-than-average snowfall this 
year, with few days of below-freezing 
weather. 

The snow-plagued Pennsylvania 
Railroad reported main and branch 


lines hit. But, while some of its rail 
cars were snowed in at places and 
some switches were snow-jammed, 
rail movements generally were not 
greatly affected. A Pennsy piggyback 
train made the St. Louis-New York 
run virtually on schedule in the midst 
of the big snow storm of the Feb. 
4-5 weekend. One traffic manager 
said that Texas-to-New England ship- 
ments were better than ever in recent 
weeks, generally getting through in 
12 days. 

Lighter Blow: Marketing and sales 
operations were dealt easier troubles. 
Customers naturally slowed their 
placing of orders, and some chemical 
producers were hard pressed during 
the worst of the storms to keep their 
order-filling operations humming. 

Although many sales and technical 
service calls were canceled or de- 
layed, sales managers said most cus- 
tomers were unruffled. 

For customers in critical need of 
material that was tied up in a snow 
bank or frozen in at a wharf, many 
chemical distribution men arranged 
costly product transfers to other 
modes of transport: from barge to 
rail or tank truck. In other instances, 
shipments were dispatched from al- 
ternate production or inventory loca- 
tions. 

This generally cost chemical com- 
panies heavily, but some count the 
loss as an investment in customer 
satisfaction. In other instances, chem- 
ical companies say they have managed 
to work down inventories that were 
mounting. All told, firms that ex- 
hibited the fanciest footwork seemed 
to come through the cold weather 
best. 

Some CPI firms even found the win- 
ter’s fury to their advantage. Makers 
of automotive specialties and de-icing 
materials (whether for auto wind- 
shields or roadbeds) watched their 
materials move briskly. 

Chemical marketers admit that the 
snow and cold have cost sizable sums, 
but most feel that they have weather- 
ed the storms relatively well. More 
cold snaps would be hard to take, 
of course, but few purchasing agents 
have beefed up their stockpiles in 
anticipation of anything like that. After 
all, few plants were shut down for 
any reason other than lack of work- 
ers, and there were few problems 
that a good measure of extra effort 
couldn’t handle. 





One of the greatest advances 
in project scheduling 
since the Pharaohs... 


CRITICAL PATH 
SCHEDULING 


In engineering and construction, synchroni- 
zation of the major phases involved can con- 
trol the time element of the whole project. 
Critical Path Scheduling consists of the ana- 
lytic appraisal of all jobs to be done and 
logical determination of their timing and 
sequence through the application of the 
C.P.S. formula and diagram. 


This eliminates guesswork and delay .. . 
guarantees an uninterrupted program of 
production from early design to completed 
construction. 


Result—important savings in time and cost. 
CATALYTIC has pioneered this modern 
scheduling method with very significant 
results. 

We would welcome your inquiries as to 
how C.P.S. may apply to your construction, 


expansion, maintenance or modernization 
plans, 





PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA -¢_ In Canada: Catalytic Construction of Canada, Limited; Sarnia, Ontario 
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We hope to see you at the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry 
A.C.S. Convention 
Louisville, Kentucky 

-April 19, 20 and 2l- 


Sales Offices in: Chicago * Boston * Akron + Atlanta * Houston * Los Angeles + SanFrancisco * Toronto 
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BON BLACK 


IN 


YOU WANT IT 


Whatever the clock may say...wherever you may 
be...a Witco-Continental Sales Office is ready 

to take care of your carbon black needs. Witco- 
Continental’s plants are operated on a continuous 
production basis to assure you of quality carbon 
black in all grades whenever you need it. 


The moment you contact a Witco-Continental 
representative, a “Unified Control” system goes 
to work for you. Your requests are channeled 
through one integrated world organization to 
give you the product or service you need... 
backed up by advanced research and production 
facilities...in the shortest possible time. 


Witco-Continental has expanded its capacity by 
fifty per cent —further assurance of getting the 
carbon black you want when you want it. 


abs Wir ee Senet 
(¥) CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


and Montreal, Canada * London and Manchester, England + Glasgow, Scotland » Rotterdam, The Netherlands + Paris, France 
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process, it is now easy and inexpensive 
to remove residual aldehydes, ketones 
or peroxides from your product with 
sodium borohydride. At marginal cost, 


by simple contact methods. In most 
cases, the borohydride technique offers 
broad advantages over complex cataly- 
tic hydrogenation, distillation, and other 
types of chemical treatment. Here's why: 


bed purification, sodium borohydride is 
available in 10/32” and 24/32” pellet 
form. For simple addition to your prod- 
uct stream, it is also available as a pure 
powder and in a form called SWS, a sta- 
ble, aqueous caustic solution. 


production of sodium borohydride rolls 
into high gear, prices have dropped sig- 
nificantly. Current prices for annual 
contract quantities, in fact, are lowest 


cedented. 
technical information is now available. 


eeeerereeer ene ee See eeeeeeee eee 
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NOW 


i i 
BOROHYDRIDES 


improve 
product 
purity at 
marginal 
cost 


Without altering your existing 


it cleans up minor amounts (0.5% or 
less) of these unwanted contaminants 


Three Product Forms: For fixed- 


New Low Prices: As quantity 


in the product's history. 


New Hydride Technology! In- 
terest in sodium borohydride is unpre- 
As a result, a mountain of 


MHI will gladly share this technology 

with you. 
Write for comprehensive techni- ; 
cal bulletins! Without obligation, . 
MHI will up-date your library on . 
sodium borohydride. Helpful . 
technical service, too, is yours for ° 
the asking. ° 


PIONEERS IN HYORIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal 
Hydrides 


Incorporated 


203 CONGRESS STREET 





‘BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SALES 


Two for Rebates 


Ethical-drug marketing took an- 
other twist this week Merck and 
Squibb offered 10% rebates to state 
governments when their products 
are used to fill prescriptions for 
state welfare patients. 

To qualify for payment, states will 
have to show records of the drugs 
bought by welfare patients at local 
retail outlets as prescribed by trade- 
name. “This method has three major 
advantages,” says one company 
spokesman. “It gives the patient the 
benefit of established tradename 
drugs, reduces welfare costs for the 
State, and keeps the retail druggist 
as source of prescription products.” 

Costs of drugs for welfare patients 
last year were estimated at $42.8 mil- 
lion, according to the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare. A CW check 
of other drugmakers disclosed no 
other rebate or aid plans ready now. 
But the idea is being given serious con- 
sideration, and other companies may 
soon come up with similar proposals. 


Aluminum Sales Push 


In separate moves last week, two 
major aluminum producers initiated 
plans to accelerate their sales devel- 
opment efforts in two key market 
areas: residential home construction 
and packaging. 

Aluminum Co. of America (Pitts- 
burgh) announced the formation of 
a new sales subsidiary, Alcoa Build- 
ing Products, Inc., to spur the growth 
of markets for aluminum gutters, sid- 
ing, downspouts and roof overhang. 

The new unit will offer new de- 
signs and products for use in new 
home construction. “There’s a large 
untouched potential for aluminum in 
residential construction,” according to 
S. J. Simmons, Jr., Alcoa’s manager 
of industry sales. “Already, it has 
gained a firm foothold in the home- 
remodeling industry.” 

The new subsidiary will launch an 
aggressive marketing and promotion 
effort to penetrate the new-homes mar- 
ket. Heading the new unit is C. J. 
Land, formerly general manager of 
Jones and Brown, Pittsburgh building 
product specialty company. 

Packaging Push: Meanwhile, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. last 
week unveiled its plans to build a 
new technical service laboratory de- 


voted to packaging and container ap- 
plications. The new lab will go up 
near Spokane, Wash., at Kaiser’s ex- 
isting Trentwood plant. 

The new facility will provide pack- 
aging research services for Kaiser’s 
sales and manufacturing organiza- 
tions. It will include four sections: 
organic coatings, test pack evaluation, 
container structures and test can fab- 
rication. 


Silicones for Medicine 


Last week Dow Corning Corp. 
(Midland, Mich.) formed a new 
department—the Medical Materials 
Dept.—to handle the manufacture 
and sale of silicone materials for vari- 
ous medical applications. 

Initial products available from the 
company include tubing, valves, ca- 
theters, sponge and solid rubber for 
rebuilding faces, coated cloth for 
brain coverings and strips for use in 
eye operations. 

Stepped-up sales stems from ac- 
tivities of the Dow Corning Center 
for Aid to Medical Research, set up 
in early 60 as a nonprofit operation 
to provide surgeons and doctors with 
materials, information and technical 
assistance in the medical uses of sili- 
cone materials. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Chlorinated Polyether: New 
technical-data book outlines chemical 
composition and structure of chlo- 
rinated polyether thermoplastic resin. 
Charts and graphs describe physical, 
mechanical and thermal properties. 
Hercules Powder Co. 

e Plastics Prices: Newest list 
presents price and property data of 
polyethylenes, ethylene copolymers 
and tailored resins. Plastics Sales Di- 
vision, Phillips Chemical Co. (Bartles- 
ville, Okla.). 

e Paint Drying Oils: New, six- 
page brochure discusses the mecha- 
nism of paint drying and outlines the 
properties of various drying oils used 
in paints and printing inks. Also in- 
cluded: references to other pertinent 
literature. Paint Chemicals Division, 
Witco Chemical Co. (New York). 

e Drug Guide: New, 269-page 
product reference lists pharmacologic 
and generic titles for firm’s phar- 
maceutical product line. Squibb Divi- 
sion, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
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stearic acids and tri-glycerides 
made from edible grade fatty oils... 
certified to meet FDA requirements 


Fatty acids and tri-glycerides 

that comply with Food and Drug 

Administration ‘‘food grade” regula- 

tions are available from ADM. These 

quality products are made from edible grade 

materials, including tallow. We certify that all 

will pass the Chick Edema factor test as specified 
by FDA. 


These food grade acids are specially made for 
preparing food additives, packaging materials, and 
other items that come into contact with food: 
mono and di-glycerides, methyl, ethyl, and glycerol 
esters, such as sorbitan, sucrose and lactose. They 
are also useful for preparation of fatty acid salts 
for lubricants used in the manufacture of foods. 


Count on ADM to keep abreast of any new 
requirements or changes in FDA rulings. Mean- 
while, write, wire or call us for product samples and 
full information on any of these food grade products: 


HYDROFOL ACID 1410 FG 

Tallow-derived stearic acid of exceptionally light, 
heat-stable color and low iodine value. 

HYDROFOL ACID 1420 FG 

A palmitic-stearic acid blend . . . ideal replacement 
for double or triple-pressed stearic acid. Useful 
where heat and chemical stability, and resistance 
to oxidation and color change are critical. 
HYDROFOL ACID 1150 FG 

High stearic acid content and high melting point 
make it suitable for grinding into powder. Stable 
against light, heat, oxidation and decomposition. 
HYDROFOL GLYCERIDE 1057 FG 

Hydrogenated tallow tri-glycerides. Useful where 
firmer, more uniform edible grade material than 
tallow is needed and where color and low free 
fatty acid content are important. 
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ESPESOL SOLVENTS’ 


ONE-SOURCE SUPPLY... 


Buy all your Aliphatic, Intermediate and Aromatic 
solvents at one place...at one time! Get these benefits! 


**Packaged’’ Delivery Tailored to Your 
Needs — Orders for small lots can be combined 
into a single compartment-lot shipment. Reduces 
purchasing agents’ work, simplifies unloading and 
handling and insures all products arriving at one 
time, minimizing production delays. 


Reduced Freight Costs — Compartment-lot 
shipments of smaller, multi-product orders by 
tank car, transport truck, barge or ship enjoy bulk 
rates. 


SIGNAL 


OL AND GAS 
COMPANY 


ESPESOL 


U. S$. Terminals: 
Houston, Texas 
Madison, Indiana 
Carteret, New Jersey 
European Terminals: 
Dordrecht (Rotterdam) Netherlands e 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
Savannah, Georgia 
Richmond, California 


Chicago, Illinois 
Brownsville, Texas 
Los Angeles, California 


Livorno (Leghorn), Italy 
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@ Lower Inventory Investment — Now only 
minimum stocks need be kept on hand — frees 
capital tied up in unnecessary inventory. Losses 
from evaporation and other causes greatly reduced. 
Fresh stock insured at all times. 


Immediate Delivery —Signal’s nation-wide 
network of conveniently located terminals insure 
quick delivery to all points. 


SIGNAL Olt AND Gas Company 


HOUSTON DIVISION 


Post Office Box 5008—Houston 12, Texas—Phone WAinut 3-1651 


New York Oftice: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 

Chicago Office: 1515 N. Harlem, Oak Park, Illinois, Phone VI lage 8-5410 
Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Phone EDison 3-0188 
Louisville Office: 4th and Broadway St., Louisville, Ky., Phone JUniper 3-7634 
Atlanta Office: 3121 Maple Drive., N.E., Phone CEdar 3-3227 

Long Beach Office: 2828 Junipero Ave., Long Beach, Phone NEvada 6-3301 
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More drug sales will flow from Kennedy’s medicai care program. 
He proposes to pay, out of Social Security, bills for 90 days of hospitaliza- 
tion, or 180 days of nursing home care, and some home visiting-nurse costs. 
The plan would cover Social Security recipients. 





Payments would include all regular hospital charges, except $10 
a day for the first nine days—including the cost of drugs. If drug charges 


are normal in nursing homes, they would be paid too. But such costs would 
not be covered in home-visit programs. 


Passage of the Kennedy proposal inevitably would mean extia 
drug sales to elderly persons who cannot now afford them. The Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Assn. is staying out of the coming fight in Con- 
gress. The American Medical Assn. is leading the opposition to the idea. 
AMA arguments center on two points: “socialized medicine” and the pro- 
posed increase of %% in Social Security taxes. 


The best bet at this time is that the program will get through 
Congress, perhaps in modified form, next year if not this session. Con- 
gress is much more likely to liberalize Social Security benefits in an elec- 
tion year. 

* 


Congress seems certain to grant industry more time to study 
food additives, now that Abraham A. Ribicoff, new Secretary of Health, 


Education & Welfare, has supported the stand of former Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming (CW Washington Newsletter, Jan. 28). 





Ribicoff has asked Rep. Oren Harris (D., Ark.) to extend the 
March 6 deadline for safety study reports. But the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration would grant extensions only if the manufacturer proved he was 
conducting safety tests in good faith. Harris is likely to act as soon as his 
committee is fully organized. 

e 

Federal support of scientific research and development is rising 
constantly. It is estimated at $9.1 billion for the current fiscal year by the 
National Science Foundation. This compares with $8.6 billion in fiscal 


°60 and $7.4 billion in °59. Another sizable increase is projected for 
fiscal ’62. 





Some $110.7 million of the fiscal 61 money is going directly 
into chemical research, with an additional $62 million being poured into 
basic research in related fields. The Food & Drug Administration gets 
$3.5 million, with $847,000 going for basic research. 


An investigation of railroad crossing accidents between trains 
and trucks that haul chemicals, petroleum and explosives has been ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Goal: to determine what, if any, 
new safety regulations should be imposed. 








Washington 
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(Continued) 





The ICC investigation will cover the operation of trucks that 
haul petroleum, corrosive liquids, radioactive materials, volatile liquids 
and solids that emit poisonous fumes, flammable or oxidizing liquids and 
solids, and explosives. 


Ban on truck drivers’ possession or use of amphetamine drugs 
to combat fatigue during long hauls is recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s motor carrier safety section. Investigators found 
that a driver who crashed into a bridge rail at Hatch, N.M., last August 
was “extremely fatigued and had been taking sleep-preventive drugs.” 





Various states, working with FDA, have established enforce- 
ment programs to combat unauthorized sales of amphetamines to drivers 
as sleep preventives. But ICC investigators said the driver, not the seller, 
is the “primary offender” and that the commission should forbid those 
operating in interstate commerce from using the drugs. 


Expansion of the saline-water program is getting strong support 
in Washington, both from the Administration and from Congressmen. The 
outlook is for prompt approval of legislation that will extend the life of 
the Office of Saline Water for five years and provide $20 million in federal 
funds, four times the present appropriations. 





The extra money would be used to increase basic research, con- 
struct pilot plants to test new conversion processes, provide for joint re- 


search programs with foreign countries, and conduct economic surveys to 
determine actual costs of natural fresh water and converted water. 


Creation of a federal water-pollution control administration is 
proposed by Rep. John A. Blatnik (D., Minn.), father of the original fed- 
eral water-pollution aid bill several years ago. His new measure would 
keep responsibility for water pollution within the Health, Education & 
Welfare Dept. but shift it from the Public Health Service to a new agency. 





Blatnik also would increase federal aid for construction of pollu- 
tion-control facilities from the present $50 million to $125 million/year, 
with states matching the grants. Aid for a single community project would 
be upped from $250,000 to $600,000. 


Chemical progress behind the Iron Curtain is discussed in several 
articles made available in translations by the Commerce Dept.’s Business 
& Defense Services Administration. They’re offered at 50¢ each, are titled: 
“Soviet Aerosol Investigations,” “Achievements of Communist Chinese 
Chemistry in the Past 10 Years,” “Organization of Labor in the Automa- 
tion of Petroleum Extraction,” “Scientific-Technical Conference in Yaros- 
lavl on the Paint and Lacquer Industry” and “Development of the Paint 
and Lacquer Industry in the Seven-Year Plan.” 
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from Texaco... 


99.6% PURE 
CUMENE 


This unusually pure cumene can help you 
reduce manufacturing costs, increase 
production and enable you to improve 
product quality. The uniform purity of 
Texaco cumene is typical of the high quality 
standards set for all the members of Texaco’s 
growing family of petrochemicals. 


Service is another reason you'll like using 
Texaco petrochemicals. Whether you want 
one product or many . . . gallons or tankcar 
lots .. . your orders receive prompt 
attention. And if you have a technical 
problem—tell us about it. Chances are our 
petrochemical research has already solved it. 
Texaco Inc., Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., 

or 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


TEXAC 


y\TEXACO 


® PETROCHEMICALS 


AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, 
DIISOBUTYLENE, CUMENE, ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, 
NAPHTHENIC ACID, PROPYLENE TETRAMER AND RUST INHIBITORS 























NYE 
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FLU / DICS* AT WORK 


New from Pfaudler .. . plastic-coated 
process equipment to fight corrosion 


Equipment of the type shown in the 
picture above is now available with a 
corrosion-resistant plastic coating. 

The new coating is called Pfaudlon 
301.7 Developed by our Pfaudler Divi- 
sion, it consists of a water suspension 
of Pentont which is sprayed on and 
then fired. 

Pfaudlon 301 coatings generally can 
be supplied in 20-40 mil thickness, com- 
pletely free of “pinholes.” It is resistant 
to the corrosive effects of virtually all 
acids and alkalies as well as many sol- 
vents at temperatures up to 210°F. For 
certain pre-evaluated services, you may 
be able to operate at even higher tem- 
peratures. 

Pfaudilon 301 coats to the desired 
thickness and forms a hard, nonporous- 
type surface with as few as two appli- 
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cations. Other plastic coating methods 
usually require four or more applica- 
tions. 

The coating of complex shapes pre- 
sents no problem. We've coated such 
items as agitators, centrifuge baskets 
and parts, valves, pump impellers and 
casing, and process tanks—inside and 
out. (Note: It is easy to exclude those 
surfaces that need no coating. ) 

You also have quite a choice in base 
metals. We've had good results apply- 
ing Pfaudlon,301 to mild steel, cast 
iron, stainless steels, the Hastelloys, 
brass, bronze and copper. 

Inside valves, pumps, tanks or*what 
have you, Pfaudlon 301 will permit you 
to handle safely a seemingly endless list 
of materials. Like? Most acids and al- 
kalies, hydroxides, fluorides and oxides, 


plating solutions, tanning liquors, crude 
oil, alcohols, and kerosene, to name a 
few. 

Applied to the outside of equipment, 
Pfaudlon provides exceptional protec- 
tion against the effects of acid spillage 
and corrosive atmospheres. 

New Pfaudlon 301 will be available 
in two ways: To custom-coat your exist- 
ing equipment, or components; we have 
licensed eight firms around the country. 
You will find their names listed in the 
box on the opposite page. 

From us, Sivoct, you can get new 
equipment, fabricated and coated, from 
either of our two plants. Additional 
facts covered in a new data sheet, now 
available. 
+Patent for 


, 
tRegistered trademark for chlorinated polyether 
manufactured by Hercules Powder Company. 








This polymer plant was designed and engineered by 
Pfaudier as part of its Project Engineering service. 


When should you use our 
Project Engineering service? 


Whenever a new plant or expansion re- 
quires a temporary addition to your 
engineering staff, is the concise answer. 

Starting with your data, since we do 
not supply the process or process data, 
we can provide you or your engineering 
firm with an integrated design to 
achieve the required operations and 
controls. 

In essence, our Project Engineering 
service includes any or all of these func- 
tions: 

. Design of system or plant 
2. Selection and specification of equip- 

ment 

. Layout 
4. Procurement and expediting of 

equipment 

. Contracting for erection, installation 


and/or construction 
6. Start-up assistance and personnel 
training 
We offer specialized experience in sol- 
vent recovery — column design — esteri- 
fication — and polymerization. Our 
group has designed plants for chlorine 
dioxide, detergents, resins, and recov- 
ery of metal finishing wastes . . . to 
name the more significant areas. 

Where and when we start and how far 
we carry a project is your decision. A 
preliminary conference can be arranged 
at any time. 

Please direct all inquiries on Project 
Engineering services, Pfaudlon 301 
coatings, and F-C Glasteel pipe to our 
Pfaudler Division, Dept. CW-2] Roch- 


ester 3, New York. 





PFAUDLON 301 
LICENSEES 


American Durafilm Co., Inc. 
2300 Washington Street 
Newton Lower Falls 62, Mass. 

WOodward 9-9800 


Mercer Rubber Corporation 
66 Reade Street 
New York 7, New York 
BArclay 7-0140 


Electrochemical Engineering 
ig. Co. 

750 Broad Street 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
WOodring 5-9061 

(Rt. 215 + LL) 





Tank Lining Corporation 
Seminary Avenue 
Oakdale, Pennsylvania 
BRowning 6-3205 
Livingstone Coating Corporation 
709 W. Third St., P. O. Box 8282 
Charlotte 8, N. C. 
EDison 4-1097 
Inner-Tank Lining Corporation 
4777 Eastern Ave. 
Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
EAst 1-4777 
Industrial Coatings Corporation 
3227 S. Shields Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Victory 2-4828 
Hanszen Plastics Co. 
835 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas 10, Texas 
Riverside 8-8745 





An inside look 
at F-C Glasteel Pipe** 


This is the glass-lined pipe that you can 
cut to length with any standard dry- 
abrasive cutoff wheel and then, with a 
minimum of effort, thread, fire-polish 
and belt-sand for tight flange connec- 
tions. 

An “inside” look shows another im- 
portant feature of this high-integrity, 
lined pipe. The glass lining is not a 
coating. Rather it is a %-inch thick spe- 
cial glass piping permanently fused to 
the shell of the outer steel pipe. 

This means you can expect substan- 
tially long service life, even with corro- 


gg ee 
* 


TUTTI ie 


sive and/or abrasive fluids. That glass 
inside also protects product purity. And 
it’s fire-polished smooth for complete 
cleaning with a minimum of effort. Out- 
side, of course, the steel provides work- 
ing strength. 

Put F-C Glasteel pipe to work with 
all acids (except HF) to 350°F. Pipe 
through most alkalies at moderate tem- 
peratures. Handle ultra-pure liquids 
without concern over contamination 
from the pipe. 

Get it in 1%4-, 2- and 3-inch diam- 
eters, in any length up to 10 feet, right 
“off the shelf.” For answers to your 
questions, write for a copy of Bulletin 
987. 


**Patent applied for 





*FLUIDICS is the Pfaudler Permutit 
program that integrates knowledge, 
equipment and experience in solv- 
ing problems involving fluids. 














PFAUDLER PERMUTIT Inc. 


Specialists in FLUIDICS...the science of fluid processes 
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METHYL 
METHACRYLATE 


METHYL 
ACRYLATE 


COMBINATION SHIPMENTS 


REDUCE COST OF ACRYLIC MONOMERS 


Here’s how to get less-than-tankcar, or less-than- 

truckload drum quantities of acrylate and meth- 

acrylate monomers at tankcar or carload prices. 

1. Plan your purchases so that the total quantity 
of monomers or auxiliaries adds up to a full car 
or truck weight. 


. Buy from a source able to make combination 
shipments of all the different acrylic monomers 
you need. Rohm & Haas manufactures both 
acrylate and methacrylate esters, a complete 
range. 


It is part of your Rohm & Haas technical repre- 
sentative’s job to help you calculate the most 
economical way to purchase Rohm & Haas acrylic 
monomers. By analyzing carrier rates and provid- 
ing detailed delivered cost data on various 


combination purchases, both bulk and drum, 
Rohm & Haas can help you plan lowest cost 
purchasing. Rohm & Haas not only offers a com- 
plete range of acrylic monomers, but is ready to 
assist in planning facilities for storing and handling 
these monomers. 


Write Dept. SP-7 for technical litera- 
ture on any of the monomers listed 


PHILADELPHIA S,PA. 


Rohm & Haas Acrylic Monomers 


Methyl Acrylate « Ethyl Acrylate - Butyl Acrylate - 2-Ethylhexyl Acrylate - Methyl Methacrylate 
Ethyl Methacrylate - Butyl Methacrylate - Hexyl Methacrylate + Decyl-octyl Methacrylate 
Lauryl Methacrylate « Steary!l Methacrylate « Glacial Acrylic Acid « Glacial Methacrylic Acid. 
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T’S a demonstrable fact that many corporation ex- 
ecutives do not know how unreliable their economics 
and market research groups really are; management 
often simply doesn’t know enough about basic statistics 
processing to judge its own data-gathering groups. 

On the other hand, market researchers and com- 
pany economists often complain that poor communica- 
tions thwart efforts to give management fully meaning- 
ful reports; for example, insistence on oversimplified 
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data summaries—raked clean of statistical language 
or qualifying statements—lead to serious errors of in- 
terpretation by company policy makers. 

The resulting errors are many and varied. Quarterly 
forecasts worked out by the market research depart- 
ment of one prominent U.S. corporation were con- 
sistently nothing more than the preceding year’s sales 
for the same quarter. Using an intricate system of per- 
centage comparisons, company analysts had completely 
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lost sight of what they were actually doing by this 
procedure. 

How big a price did this firm pay in unrealized 
opportunities before the error was discovered? It’s too 
late to tell. 

Executives of another firm were amazed to learn 
that major reversals in company sales trends consis- 
tently occurred six to eight months before anyone in 
the firm became aware that changes were under way. 
Vital seasonal adjustments of company data finally 
revealed these reversals at the time they actually oc- 
curred. 

These examples are by no means exceptional. Com- 
parable situations exist in many, if not most, chemical 
process companies. What can be done to avoid these 
damaging foul-ups? The answer is a scientific statistical 
program tailored in each case to a company’s special 
forecasting needs. 


GETTING OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT 


The very first step in competent business fore- 
casting should involve a thorough analysis of basic 
characteristics of the firm’s own sales data in terms of 
an economic time series. 

Such probing is important for two reasons. For one 


thing, it reveals valuable information inherent in the 
data. Quantitative seasonal variations, exposed in this 
way, often provides the best possible first approxima- 
tion of near future sales. 

Second, the basic analysis removes distortions to 
provide data that permits meaningful comparisons 
with national indicators—e.g., personal income, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board production index, etc. 

Too often this preliminary analysis is skipped in 
the search for some magic indicator that will reveal 
sales six months ahead; troubles are compounded 
when sales data are correlated with these indicators 
without prior data adjustment. 

Make a Distinction: Differentiating between economic 
and market forces is vital to a sound forecasting pro- 
gram. 

What is a recession period for the economy as a 
whole may be a relatively good period for firms for- 
tunate enough to introduce dynamic new products to 
the market. But these companies’ gains would probably 
have been substantially greater if the products had been 
introduced during a period of upward movement of 
the economy as a whole. It would be a mistake to 
think the “good” record was achieved in spite of a 
national recession; on the contrary because of the re- 
cession, it was only a good record and not the extra- 
ordinary one it might have been. 

Another relevant market situation is the production 
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cutback resulting from slowdown of government pur- 
chases of strategic material. Coming at a time of major 
economic downswing, the cutback would be accentu- 
ated; coming during a major economic upswing, the 
cutback would be minimized. 

Importance of Review: A continuing review of fore- 
casts is obviously essential if deviations from anticipated 
trends are to be promptly realized. Seasonally adjusted 
data provide the only desirable means for reviewing a 
forecast during the period covered by the original 
prediction. 

If the data has had a tendency to be erratic, a single 
month’s deviation—within the range of past deviations 
—may not be significant. Univac decomposition rou- 
tines, discussed elsewhere in this report, provide ap- 
propriate means for appraising the magnitude of such 
deviations. 

Any important new development or change in basic 
economic conditions should be immediately incorpor- 
ated into the original forecast—just as any new market 
development should be considered. Frequently, original 
plans based on the forecast can be modified to meet 
the changing conditions. 

Top management may wish to make such reviews 
each quarter or six months; but someone in the organ- 
ization should make a thorough review no less than 
once each month. 


BOOST FOR THE LOG SCALE 


On paper, a small specialty chemical firm could be 
made to look every bit as important as Du Pont, if 
their financial assets were charted at $100,000 and 
$1 billion per inch, respectively. No one would be 
fooled. But unsuitable chart scales of a more subtle 
nature are the cause of repeated and widespread mis- 
interpretations. 

Probably the worst offender in this respect is the 
ubiquitous arithmetic scale. Management constantly 
thinks in terms of growth rates and percentage com- 
parisons, which automatically presupposes use of loga- 
rithmic-scale charts. Yet attempts by market researchers 
and statisticians to introduce logarithmic charts have 
consistently been met with almost fanatical manage- 
ment resistance to the use of such “complicated” 
devices. 

Log charts are not, of course, new or particularly 
complicated. They have been used for years by engi- 
neers and economists interested in rates of change. 
Plotting and reading of log charts can be learned in a 
few minutes by anyone of reasonable intelligence; they 
require no statistical manipulations or reference to 
school-day log tables. 

Log charts tell an important story. Quick compari- 
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son of line slopes immediately shows whether com- 
pany sales, for example, have risen or declined at lesser 
or greater percentage during two periods under com- 
parison (the steeper the slope, the greater the rate of 
change). 

Moreover, a variety of time-series can be plotted on 
the same chart—using any convenient scale—to reveal 
relative percentage changes through simple comparison 
of line slopes. 

All this is possible because equal vertical distances, 
measured in the same direction, on a log chart repre- 
sent equal percentage changes. Thus a $100,000 change 
of 10% in one series and a $1-million change of 
10% in another series might be indicated by 1-in. 
rises on the chart. (Appropriately labeled scales show 
the actual dollar volumes involved.) 

Graphs on page 65 show what happens if annual 
production of formaldehyde is compared with the an- 
nual FRB index of organic chemicals on arithmetic 
and log plots. 

The arithmetic chart suggests that formaldehyde 
output is growing at a much faster rate than organic 
chemicals production as a whole. However, the log 
chart correctly reveals that the seeming “faster” 
growth rate is an illusion attributable to the character- 
istic of arithmetic charts, which gives greater weight to 
absolute changes than to relative changes. 

It’s obvious that the two curves on the log chart are 
virtually parallel—which means that the percentage 
rate of growth is essentially the same in both series and 
that formaldehyde output is not, over the long range, 
growing faster than output of organic chemicals as a 
whole. 

Forecasting with Log Charts: If projection of trend 
lines is used as a means of forecasting, sharply differ- 
ent conclusions may be obtained from arithmetic and 
log charts of the same data. 

On the arithmetic chart, trend lines suggest a 1.78- 
billion-lbs. output of formaldehyde and an organic 
chemicals index of 126 in ’61; trend lines of the log 
chart, however, point to 2.08 million Ibs. of formalde- 
hyde production and an organic chemicals index of 145. 
Longer-range projection to °64 (by least-squares meth- 
od) reveals greater differences. Arithmetic charting 
extrapolates to 2.05 billion lbs. of formaldehyde pro- 
duction and an FRB index of 145; logarithmic chart- 
ing points to almost 2.75 billion lbs. formaldehyde and 
an FRB index of 191 for °64. 

Incidentally, these same charts point up another 
value of logarithmic plotting. The arithmetic chart 
correctly shows that formaldehyde output jumped more 
in *59 than in °50; but the log chart reveals that the 
percentage gain in ‘50 was clearly larger than in °59 
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(slope of the ’49-’50 line is steeper than the °58-’59 
segment). Close study of the charts reveals several in- 
stances in which the arithmetic chart would be mis- 
leading with respect to relative rates of change (al- 
though correct in absolute units). 


MAKE SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The critical importance of seasonal adjustment is 
underscored by this little-realized fact: the nation’s in- 
dustrial activity actually increased from July through 
October of ’59 when the disruptive four-month steel 
strike was in effect. The FRB index of industrial pro- 
duction climbed from 154 in July to 160 in October. 

Why, then, the national emergency that led to an 
injunction sending workers back to their jobs? Be- 
cause industrial activity, based on normal seasonal in- 
fluences alone, should have increased from 154 in July 
to 168 in October. Thus, in spite of actually rising 
six points, the index was 5% below what it would have 
been if the normal 9% seasonal rise from July to 
October had occurred. 

Real impact of the strike was clear only after ad- 
justment for seasonal factors; the adjusted FRB index 
numbers were 163 and 155 for July and October, 
respectively. Thus the index was seen to have actually 
declined during this period. 

Monthly seasonal adjustment factors are simply a 
series of ratios, one for each of the calendar months of 
the year; the 12 factors total 1,200. 

For data with no seasonal influences, each factor is 
100. For a series with differing seasonal influences in 
the various months, the individual factors will be 
higher or lower than 100. 

Use of these factors to eliminate seasonal variations 
from raw data is simple; unadjusted monthly data are 
divided by the respective monthly seasonal factors, 
then each is multiplied by 100. 

In addition to weather, seasonal influences include: 
different number of days in months of the year; holi- 
days; traditional selling seasons (such as January 
“white” sales and August furniture sales); new model 
or style introductions; periodic inventory shutdowns; 
vacation closedowns. 

Seasonal factors vary so much from company to 
company, from product line to product line, that 
significant generalizations are not possible. The task of 
establishing suitable factors must be left to company 
economists or outside consultants. 

Industrial Chemicals Factors: Seasonal factors for 
the industrial chemicals component of the FRB pro- 
duction index in the period from July ’59 to March 
"60 (a period used in later discussions in this report) 
ranged from a low 94 in July to a high 103 in February; 
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the differential over the year is approximately 9% 
(see chart, p. 67). 

It’s incredible, but true, that through the entire *57- 
"58 recession many chemical firms virtually ignored ad- 
justment of company data for seasonal variation. 

In only two of the months shown—in December and 
January—would failure to take seasonal variations 
into account be understandable. Between any other 
months, a comparison of industrial chemicals produc- 
tion without seasonal adjustment would invariably 
mislead management about the magnitude of changes 
involved; conceivably, an indicated rise or decline in 
original output data might actually be indicating the 
very Opposite movement. 

Potency of seasonal factors in distorting trends is 
shown by comparing adjusted and unadjusted data for 
FRB industrial chemicals output (see graph, p. 67). 

Unadjusted data suggests a strong uptrend from July 
*59 through March ’60, with a three-month leveling-off 
in the middle period. But simple elimination of change 
attributable to normal, expected seasonal variation 
provides a strikingly different picture. Instead of a 
clear-cut upsurge, there was instead a gradual rise 
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amounting to little more than a leveling off. 

Moving Total Fallacy: Some executives claim they 
eliminate the seasonal problem by tabulating and chart- 
ing a so-called 12-month moving total (or average) of 
company sales. Counterargument: such a total is al- 
ways as much as six months late because it must be 
plotted at midmonth. But this observation is too often 
shrugged off as a technical nicety of interest only to 
academic statisticlans—and executives continue to ac- 
cept data plotted for the latest month available. 

Yet the moving total approach is wholly and un- 
questionably in error, and can result in entirely incor- 
rect timing and evaluation of the magnitude of com- 
pany performance. 

Consider what happens when this procedure is ap- 
plied to the seasonally adjusted FRB component of 
industrial chemicals output (table, p. 85). 

By the time the 12-month moving total turned 
downward in Jan. °58, the monthly index had been 
moving downward for five months; by the time the 
12-month moving total turned upward in Sept. ’58, the 
monthly index had been moving up for six months. 

Moreover, the drop in the monthly index was 12%, 
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Silicone Coatings for Paper 
End Sticking; Save Time, Money 


Sticky products like asphalt, dates, and uncured rubber have always been 
troublesome to pack, unpack or process. But that’s all in the past for 
people who specify new Syl-off® silicone coatings for paper. 


Even the stickiest materials are easily and cleanly removed from shipping 
containers made with Syl-off coated paper or paperboard. And there’s 
nothing to compare with the ease of removing Syl-off coated separators 
from pressure-sensitive backed items — labels, decals, wallpaper 

backing papers peel completely free without tearing. Syl-off coatings 
won't transfer or migrate, either . . . which means you can use coated 
papers as package wraps, liners and interleaving for food products. 


WHO BENEFITS? You do! If you buy and use sticky materials, Syl-off 
means faster in-plant handling and processing. You get all the material 
you pay for and product losses are minimized. If you ship sticky products, 
Syl-off helps you create the kind of happy, satisfied customers who make 
the difference between profit and loss. You can actually save money, too, 
because Syl-off brand coatings weigh less than other release coatings which 
means lower shipping costs. 

GETTING PERSONAL. Are sticky products giving you or your custo- 
mers trouble? Can Syl-off help? Syl-off coated papers or containers 
can be engineered to your special needs by experienced mills and con- 
verters. Write now for list of Approved Sources. Address Dept. 2214. 
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“How Silicones Serve the CPI” 
Write Dept. 2214. 
Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS LOSANGELES NEWYORK WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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whereas the comparable decline in the 12-month mov- 
ing total was only 4%. 

Like Months, Different Years: What of this conten- 
tion: “We realize that July is a seasonal low and March 
a seasonal high; but we take care of seasonal variation 
by comparing July this year with July last year, August 
to August, etc. In this way we are not fooled by vagaries 
of original data.” 

But observe what year-to-year percentage compari- 
sons (graph, p. 67) would do to the trend of indus- 
trial chemicals production during those months when 
a slow rise—approximating a leveling-off—took place, 
as indicated by seasonally adjusted data (graph, p. 67). 

Plotting the apparent percent production increases 
shows a decided downtrend—an error as striking as 
that created by failure to seasonally adjust the FRB 
indexes before plotting (which indicated an unrealistic 
uptrend). 

Accuracy that can easily be acquired through use 
of adjusted data makes reliance on year-to-year monthly 
—or quarterly—comparisons absurd; in fact such com- 
parisons provide no pattern of any significant relation- 
ship of the current calendar year as a whole to the 
previous calendar year as a whole. 

Right and wrong ways of making year-to-year com- 
parisons are easily demonstrated (graph, p. 67) using 
seasonally adjusted data on industrial chemicals pro- 
duction. 

Industrial chemicals output in °59 as a whole was 
21% greater than in ’58. The actual gain could not, 
of course, be known with finality until the end of °59. 

Attempts to derive advance hints of total gains by 
comparing corresponding monthly percentage gains— 
i.e., Jan. 59 vs. Jan. ’58—led to progressive plotting of 
a curve that strayed far wide of the finally realized 
21% increase. 

A more realistic procedure compared the average 
seasonally adjusted monthly data, as °59 progressed, 
with the average monthly level for °58 as a whole— 
ie., the seasonally adjusted index for Jan. 59 was 
first compared with the average index of industrial 
chemicals production in all of ’58—in this case known 
to be 98. Then the average of seasonally adjusted 
indexes of January and February—taken together— 
were compared with 98, and so on through the year, 
continually adding the new seasonally adjusted month 
to the accumulated monthly averages for the current 
year. 

This procedure would have led unerringly to the 
proper target point of 21% at year’s end. Moreover, 
at every month of the year, it shows precisely how the 
year at that point compares with the preceding year 
as a whole. 
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Comparing the current year’s cumulative monthly 
unadjusted data to the corresponding data for the pre- 
ceding year would also lead to the correct 21% at 
year’s end. But early in the year it would have looked 
like 12% and at midyear it would have been 23%. 
Only by accident would it ever show the precise rela- 
tionship to the previous year except after 12 months 
had elapsed. 

Company Sales Forecasts: A company’s seasonally 
adjusted dollar or physical sales volume can be made 
to yield an “annual rate” level, which may be used for 
year-to-year comparisons. 

For example, assume a firm’s Jan. 60 sales amounted 
to $1.5 million. How does this compare with the com- 
pany’s total ’59 sales of, say, $23.5 million? 

Multiplying $1.5 million by 12 would be incorrect 
because, for example, January may be a seasonally low 
month. Assuming that the seasonal factor for January 
is 75, the $1.5 million is divided by 75 (then multiplied 
by 100) to obtain-the adjusted January figure of $2 
million. 

This $2 million, multiplied by 12, indicates an 
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annual sales rate of $24 million in ’60—or an operating 
level 2.1% above the ’59 level as a whole. The ac- 
cumulated and averaged monthly sales data (always 
similarly adjusted) will show precisely how the year is 
progressing as a whole in comparison with the preced- 
ing year. 

This procedure illustrates an important characteris- 
tic of seasonally adjusted data that makes them espe- 
cially valuable for predicting in terms of a calendar or 
fiscal year as a whole. By translating any month’s com- 
pany data into an annual rate, management knows just 
where the firm stands in year-as-a-whole terms—at the 
very time the prediction is being made. 

Value of seasonally adjusted data in this application 
is shown with FRB industrial chemicals output data 
(graph, p. 68). The horizontal line for ’59 represents 
the average level of industrial chemicals production 
that year; because of seasonal adjustment the December 
index provides a value for the indicator at the end of 
°59, which is directly comparable to the annual level 
under consideration. 

In this example, a forecast for 60 of industrial chem- 
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icals production of, say, 5% above °59, would be 
represented by the ’60 horizontal line 5% above the 
*59 level. 

The Dec. ’59 production index (124) was already 
about 5% above the average annual level for ’59 
(118.5); consequently, a forecasted 5% increase in 
average annual level for °60 over 59 would in fact 
envision no improvement after Dec. ’59 (or, if there 
were some improvement, the forecast implies counter- 
balancing declines during other months of ’60). 

Some companies have enough knowledge of seasonal 
influences to know vaguely that different seasonal pat- 
terns exist for different product lines. Too often this 
observation is used as a deterrent to finding a seasonal 
pattern for the company operations as a whole. 

The issue should not be side-stepped in this way. 
The scores of categories making up the FRB produc- 
tion index have their individual, differing seasonal 
factors; nevertheless, the FRB index itself has a defi- 
nite residual seasonal pattern. The same situation is 
usually true of individual companies. 

Spot Changes Early: Time and again the beginning 
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Lithium Carbonate Cerium Hydrate Cerium Oxide 
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Lithium Chloride Oxalate Gadolinium Oxide 
Sodium Pentaborate Lithium Brines Lanthanum Europium Oxide 
Boro-Spray* Lithium Metal Oxide Yttrium Salts 
Elemental Boron Didymium Saits Gadolinium 
Boric Acid Anhydrous Neodymium Salts Salts 


Str» American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


3000 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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of a major downtrend in company sales occurs in a 
month of normal letdown, and start of a major uptrend 
often begins in a month of normal pickup. 

How does management spot start of major changes 
when thus deceived by expected normal changes? 
Playing it by ear, an experienced executive might be 
able to spot the difference if it is obvious enough, but 
this still leaves much room for error. 

More reliable is company data that has been season- 
ally adjusted. Moreover, because such data are up to 
date, they are not subject to errors resulting from 
executives’ failure to keep completely informed on 
changing aspects of their business. 

The proper procedure, then, is to plot company data 
and national indicators, each seasonally adjusted, on 
the same logarithmic chart. Only then is it possible to 
make relevant timing and magnitude comparisons of 
changes in the two sets of information. 

Out of Step: It's not safe to assume that major 
changes in the national economy are directly reflected 
in the performance of individual companies. Major 
changes in the national economy more often than not 
occur months before or after similar changes begin for 
a particular company. In some cases, no comparable 
change ever occurs in company performance. 

Only seasonal adjustment of company data clearly 
reveals the beginning of an uptrend or downtrend— 
even if it starts in the very month when unadjusted 
sales or orders are moving in the opposite direction. 
Consequently, only comparison of monthly seasonally 
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adjusted national and company data can reveal whether 
one turns before or after the other. 

The firm whose business consistently begins to im- 
prove after the national economy improves will certainly 
make different use of national indicators than the firm 
whose business consistently improves about the same 
time as does the national economy. 

Similarly, magnitude changes in national and com- 
pany indicators must be compared by using only season- 
ally adjusted data. Production of industrial chemicals 
decline seasonally nearly 3% from May to June; the 
FRB index of total industrial. production rises season- 
ally nearly 1% from May to June. Such changes in 
their unadjusted data would actually represent leveling- 
offs after seasonal adjustments. 

A comparison of their unadjusted data would inac- 
curately suggest they were moving in opposite direc- 
tions; and their respective magnitudes of change— 
actually zero in this case—would be distorted. Likewise, 
because company seasonals differ from national indi- 
cators, comparisons of these two type of data can be 
done intelligently only after proper adjustment. 

Timing of Turning Points: Timing of highs and lows 
of the nation’s economic activity as a whole are de- 
signated by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. These highs or peaks (P) and lows or troughs 
(T)— indicated by vertical lines in the graph on pp. 70- 
71—are called “reference dates.” The following table 
shows the specific months of the NBER reference dates, 
and those of industrial chemicals output: 
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TUBE TURNS! 


There was never a time when known value was so important, when extra care 
was so necessary in buying components for welded piping systems. It is a 
time when you must make sure TUBE-TURN quality goes into your job, not 
merely into your specifications. 


TUBE-TURN Distributors and responsible piping contractors are glad to 
give you this assurance. They are proud to provide affidavits on any job 
that they have met your specifications to the letter, affidavits in which they 
identify and describe whatever substitutes they supply within the “or 
equal’”’ latitude allowed. 


You get more of everything when you insist on TUBE-TURN welding 
fittings and flanges, the finest in product and service when you rely on the 
people who supply them regularly and are proud to prove it. Write for a 
copy of our new Bulletin 1031-B143. It’s interesting and informative. 
TUBE TURNS, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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Tube Turns offers not only the most complete line 
of properly engineered welding fittings and flanges 
for utmost flexibility in planning any piping instal- 
lation, but a wealth of technical data and able en- 
gineering assistance without counterpart anywhere 
in the world. Standardizing on TUBE-TURN piping 
components saves time and trouble. 
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The world’s most complete line of welding fittings 
and flanges, over 12,000 regularly stocked TUBE- 
TURN items, permits every specification to be met 
without compromise or delay. A fully responsible 
Tube Turns Distributor is as near as your telephone 
to give prompt delivery of all your needs from one 
source on a single order. Saves time, paperwork, 
multiple checking, piecemeal deliveries and the 
inevitable problems of divided responsibility. You 
save money when you standardize on TUBE-TURN 
piping components! 
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Time is money in the assembly of a welding piping 
system. TUBE-TURN welding fittings and flanges do 
not require remanufacture or compromises... or 
the delays that result from rejections. They are uni- 
form, precision-engineered for easy, time-saving in- 
stallation. And you can put them in and forget them 
because they are dependable. TUBE-TURN piping 
components cost less because they save more in 
every way! 


TUBE-TURN Welding 
Fittings And Flanges Are 
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MAKE RUGGED LUGGAGE— Described by 


Sears. Roebuck and Co. as “‘the greatest step 
forward in luggage since leather,” this new 
“Forecast” line based on Pro-fax®, Hercules 
polypropylene, is rugged, rich looking and 
virtually immune to staining. Distributed ex- 
clusively by Sears through its catalogues and 
740 retail stores, “Forecast” luggage has been 
selected as a Diamond Jubilee Item for the 


company’s 75th anniversary year. 


PRODUCE HEALTHIER LIVESTOCK 
—Delnav® miticide, a development 
of Hercules’ agricultural chemicals 
research, gives beef cattle, hogs. goats 
and sheep long-lasting protection from 
ticks and many other insect pests. 
Spray or dipping formulations based 
on Delnay require no waiting period 
between treatment and slaughter and 


avoid problems ot exc essive residues. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Timing at the six most recent turning points indi- 
cates that industrial chemicals output roughly coincides 
with turning points in general economic activity; there’s 
a tendency to turn downward a little later, and up- 
ward somewhat earlier. 

These tendencies may well reflect the steep growth 
trend of industrial chemicals production relative to 
the over-all economy. 

It’s especially important to note that turning points 
occur at varying calendar months of the year because 
this points up the necessity of following the course of 
activity month by month. (There were very few years 
since °47 in which the trend of industrial chemicals 
output was continually up or down throughout a calen- 
dar year; yet most forecasts make just such an unwar- 
ranted assumption.) 

Magnitude of Movements: The graph on p. 70 also 
shows that periods of recession are relatively short and 
small in magnitude (the underlying long-term trend has 
continued strongly upward); nevertheless, recessions 
markedly affect every calendar-year comparison with 
every other calendar year. (This can be seen by com- 
paring horizontal chart lines, which represent the 
average annual level for each calendar year.) Only one 
calendar year (’57) had a change similar to that of the 
year before—i.e., horizontal line for 57 is about the 
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same vertical distance above °56 as the °56 line is 
above ’55. 

The graph also shows that recession years ’54 and ’58 
(so called because of decreased annual output) were 
years of considerable improvement, preparing the way 
for the unusually fine calendar years of ’55 and ’59. 
Actual recessions in the chemical industry—in the 
sense of receding below earlier levels—were in *53 and 
°57, their annual gains over preceding years notwith- 
standing. 

Because of their relatively steep growth trends, 
annual data or unseasonally adjusted monthly data on 
industrial chemicals production probably has led many 
to believe that the industry does not participate to any 
extent in periods of national recession. The seeming 
effect is a leveling off of the economy rather than an 
advance. 

But declines in monthly data in ’49, in ’53-’54 and 
in °57-’58 indicate that the magnitude of recessions in 
industrial chemicals output is very much the same as in 
industrial production for the nation as a whole. (This 
can be seen by a comparison with the FRB production 
index shown on the graph on p. 70.) 


PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 


Company Forecasts Astray: Because management 
people often do not know how to correctly translate 
appraisals of the future into statistical terms, some 
annual forecasts are badly distorted. 

Suppose, for example, that at the end of °59 a 
company’s management notes a 21% improvement for 
the year as a whole over 58. Believing the firm’s busi- 
ness and the economy as a whole, will continue to 
improve as much as in the previous year, management 
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your single source for resins 
—and save with a lower RMC* 


Single-source buying of adhesive resins from 
RCI RCI offers these distinct advantages: 


e Simplified Purchasing 


e Lower Inventory Costs 
EPOxy 


HARDENERS e Elimination of Delivery Problems 


e Extensive Production Experience 
combined with Technical Service 


RCI provides a full line of quality raw mate- 
rials for professional compounding of adhe- 
sives. You get what you need, when you need 
it, in the quantity specified. Resins, emulsions 
and catalysts may be combined for full truck 
loads to lower your *Raw Material Cost. Or- 
dering, handling, capital investment, can be 
held to a minimum. 

For fast, dependable delivery, there are 
Reichhold plants strategically located across 
the country. You can have delivery in drums, 
tank cars or tank trucks. 

Reichhold’s 35 years in the resin business is 
your assurance of reliability. And, of course, 
Reichhold’s Technical Service stands ready 
to help you at any time. 

Investigate the quality resins and emul- 
sions available from RCI. Write for the ad- 
dress of your nearest source of supply. 


Epoxy Resins, Epoxy Hardeners, PVAc Emulsions, Phenolic Resins, Acrylic Emulsions, Urea Resins, Melamine Resins, Catalysts 


Creative Chemistry... } ee e q CS mt ad  @) LD 


Your Partner in Progress 
Synthetic Resins « Chemical Colors ¢ Industrial Adhesives ¢ Phenol e Hydrochloric Acid 
Formaldehyde ¢ Phthalic Anhydride ¢ Maleic Anhydride e Ortho-Phenylphenol ¢ Sodium Sulfite 
Pentaerythritol ¢ Pentachlorophenol ¢ Sodium Pentachlorophenate © Sulfuric Acid « Methanol 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
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Formaldehyde Ethylene Glycol Primary Magnesium Phthalic Anhydride Oxygen 


VARIATIONS: 


Seasonal 6.76% 


1.85% 
3.76% 


4.79% 
1.83% 
4.41% 


4.85% 
4.78% 
6.64% 


5.27% 
2.42% 
5.32% 


5.08% 
2.23% 
4.66% 


Cyclical 
Irregular 


SEASONAL FACTORS: 


Jan. 101.1 106.8 102.6 
Feb. 96.8 97.8 89.9 
Mar. 105.1 99.9 96.5 
Apr. 99.2 95.0 88.5 
May 96.4 98.1 101.5 
June 100.3 99.6 97.1 
July 83.8 99.3 101.2 
Aug. 99.7 100.2 105.1 
Sept. 105.8 99.5 100.5 
Oct. 110.9 104.8 105.4 
Nov. | 105.3 97.8 102.0 
Dec. 95.6 101.2 109.7 


“Electronic: processing time donated to S. |. Associates for this report by Remington Rand Univac. 


forecasts a similar 21% rise in ’60 over ’59. 

Such a prediction implies that the ’60 annual index 
level will be 143, or 21% above the 118.5 index level 
for °59 (graph, p. 68). 

Assuming a steady improvement through ’60—start- 
ing from the Dec. *59 index level of 124—a 21% rise 
(60 as a whole over ’59) would require a Dec. ’60 index 
of 159; that’s because relatively high-index months late 
in 60 would be needed to offset low indexes early in 
60 to give an annual average of the anticipated 143. 
In other words, to achieve a 21% increase in the 
average annual index level, the Dec. ’60 index must 
jump 28% above that of Dec. ’59. (Conceivably the 
peak index might actually occur in some other month 
of the year, but management expects a continuing im- 
provement throughout the year.) 

If management had properly looked back in the other 
direction it would have seen that the 21% increase of 
the ’59 annual level over the ’58 annual level was the 
result of an improvement during ’59 in which the index 
in Dec. 59 had to climb only 15% higher than the 
index in Dec. ’58. 

In other words, management forecasts a 21% year- 
to-year gain in average annual output and thereby 
implies—without realizing it—a 28% jump in monthly 
output from Dec. ’59 to Dec. ’60. But a similar 21% 


year-to-year gain in ’59 represented only a 15% jump 
in output from Dec. ’58 to Dec. °59. 

A forecast of 21%, then, is completely incompatible 
with the belief that improvement in ’60 will be similar 
to that in ’59. Obviously each firm should know its 
data in terms of sound economic and statistical tech- 
niques. Yet, traditional, inbred company practices are 
too often more than grossly inadequate—they are 
shockingly misleading. 

Proper use of statistical procedures is important in 
handling of company data; such care is even more im- 
portant when relating company data with other infor- 
mation because meaningful results are impossible to 
obtain uniess all data is in similar form. 

This means, for example, that only seasonally ad- 
justed company data can legitimately be compared with 
national indicators, which also must be seasonally 
adjusted. No other comparisons make the slightest bit 
of sense. 


ACTUAL CASE: FORMALDEHYDE 


To illustrate use of the foregoing statistical concepts, 
the 12-month future of formaldehyde beginning July ’60, 
was scrutinized. (Based on data available in November.) 

This forecast was not intended—nor can it be used 
—as a direct guide by individual producers of formal- 
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CHEMICAL ISOLATION 


SPEED OF ACTION and high purity 


of product distinguish the two different processes for chemical isolation on the next page. 
In the first, a synthetic organic flocculant shows dramatic speed on a wide range 
of materials. The second is a petroleum extraction process 


yielding aromatics of extremely high purity. 





ACTION OF SEPARAN® organic flocculant is illustrated above. (Separan flocculant is a high 
molecular weight polymer of acrylamide with some replacement of amide by carboxylic groups.) 
The molecules of the flocculant are represented as long chains containing numerous highly active 
sites. These sites have a high affinity for solid surfaces. Initially some active groups of the 
molecule attach themselves to the solids with a larger portion of the molecule extending 
into the solution. Agglomeration then begins in two ways—by bonding between the active 
groups of two separate molecules on different particles, or by the attachment of a molecule 
from one particle directly onto a second particle. Although this “bridging” is the major 
flocculation mechanism, Separan also tends to reduce the zeta potential (an expression of the 
electrical repulsion between particles). 











FLOCCULATION 


SYNTHETIC FLOCCULANT SHOWS WIDE-RANGE 


EFFECTIVENESS, SPEED 


Separan NP10 flocculant is remarkably effective on a wide 
range of suspensions, from solids in river water to minerals 
and chemical precipitates. It is effective even when the 
suspending solution is strongly acidic or basic, or of high 
solids content. Particles ranging from colloidal clays to coarse 
sands are flocculated by this material. 


Leaching operations create some of the most difficult liquid- 
solid separations encountered in the mining industry. Separan 
NP 10 is used on leached zinc calcines prior to the electrolytic 
refining and recovery of zinc. It is used in the neutral or 
primary leach thickeners as well as in a number of thickening 
applications during the purification of the zinc electrolyte. In 
one large refinery, one to two pounds per day has made it 
possible to replace two to three men and to eliminate one 
filter press operation in the zinc solution purification step. 


Separan NP10 is used in uranium mills to thicken the ore 


EXTRACTION 
ECONOMICAL UDEX PROCESS ENABLES BOTH LARGE AND 


pulp before leaching, to flocculate both acid- and carbonate- 
leached pulp, and to flocculate high grade precipitates. Many 
plants have increased the capacity of existing operations 
several times through the use of Separan NP10. In one in- 
stallation, use of Separan NP10 allowed the elimination of 
four thickeners, six out of seven filters, and two settling 
ponds. As a result, the operating costs at this location were 
lowered by $3000 a day. 


The paper industry, too, has realized significant savings by 
using Separan flocculants for: filler retention, process water 
clarification, improved save-all operation, and clarification 
of white and green liquors. 


Separan flocculants are generally adaptable to any operation 
which involves an aqueous liquid-solids separation such as 
thickening, clarification, and filtration. Examples include the 
production of alum, borax, phosphoric acid, magnesium, and 
the general area of industrial waste and water treatment. 


SMALL REFINERS TO ENTER PETROCHEMICAL FIELD 


Udex process, originated by Dow and developed for licensing 
by Universal Oil Products, is a selective liquid/liquid solvent 
extraction method for the separation and fractionation of 
aromatics from hydrocarbon mixtures. Extremely high prod- 
uct purity is obtained based on the solubility and selectivity 
differences between paraffins and aromatics in glycol solvents. 
Quality of the recovered benzene, toluene, and xylenes is of 
such high purity that in most cases the product will meet the 
specification for solvent grade material without further proc- 
essing. Udex products usually exceed ASTM nitration-grade 
specifications. 

The extraction solvents are Udex® brands of diethylene 
glycol, triethylene glycol, or dipropylene glycol, depending on 
the desired end product or feed-stock composition. These 
Udex polyglycols are high purity solvents developed specially 
by Dow for use in the Udex process. So selective are these 
solvents that several aromatics can be extracted simul- 
taneously at high purity levels. Reduced utility requirements 
also result from the high boiling point of the glycols. This 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., Ch 


Please send me information on Separan products... 
for Mining [[] for Water Treatment [] for Pulp and Paper OD 


Or for (please specify) 





Position ____.Company 


allows direct distillation of the aromatics from the solvent. 
The glycols are noncorrosive, non-toxic, stable, relatively 
inexpensive, and readily available. 

Octane improvement is a continuing problem for refiners 
who must constantly upgrade gasoline to meet higher octane 
requirements. A number of Udex units are used to extract 
aromatics from petroleum fractions. These aromatics are 
then blended into gasoline to boost the octane rating. 
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ARIZONA COMPLETES YOUR PROFIT PICTURE 


...with uniform high quality, 
tall oil fatty acids. You save 
production time and money 
whenever you specify Arizona 
fatty acids. The consistently 
high product standard main- 
tained by Arizona eliminates 
costly formulation adjustments, 
simplifies manufacturing pro- 


ARIZONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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cedures, keeps the quality of 
your product constant. You 
can be sure of prompt service 
—plus a dependable supply 
of fatty acids at a low cost. 
Arizona raw material resources 
and manufacturing facilities 
are second to none. Write for 
product information. 


World’s largest supplier of tall oil chemicals 
ACINTOL® Tall Oil Products, ACINTENE® and ARIZOLE® Terpene Products 





FRB Index 
Mar. '52 
July '52 
July '53 
Apr. '54 
Mar. '57 
Apr. '58 
Jan. '60 


Formaldehyde General Economy 


July '51 " 

Apr. '52 ” 

July '53 July '53 
Dec. '53 Aug. '54 
May '56 July '57 
TROUGH Apr. '58 Apr. '58 
PEAK} Feb. '60 May '60 


*No corresponding turning point. +Tentative. 


PEAK 
TROUGH 
PEAK 
TROUGH 
PEAK 


dehyde; in the absence of compay data that could be 
made public, only readily available industry data was 
used for illustration of technique. Individual formalde- 
hyde marketers would have to make parallel forecasts 
along these lines, interjecting additional industry infor- 
mation available; but more important, making a similar 
economic-statistical analysis of their own company 
data. Too-ready acceptance of the idea that a com- 
pany’s month-to-month fortunes over a short period of 
six to 12 months are tied directly to those of the in- 
dustry is a frequent source of forecasting errors. 

This partial forecast was, then, made on basic eco- 
nomic-statistical considerations alone. As such it can 
provide only a base—but a very necessary one—from 
which the market researcher or management man 
familiar with the industry and his own company can 
proceed. 

How Far Ahead? First step in making a forecast is 
to decide what is to be predicted—the next day, next 
week, next month, next quarter, next half-year or year, 
next five years. Will it be shipments, sales, inventories, 
profits, or an order series? Are data to be expressed 
in terms of dollars or in physical units, etc.? 

The techniques discussed in this report are most 
readily applicable to so-called short-term forecasts— 
i.c., for periods ranging from one month to not much 
longer than 12 months, occasionally 18 months. (Some 
techniques—logarithmic charting, for example—are 
virtually independent of time and are good for short- 
or long-term forecasting.) 

Enter Univac: Initial step in this actual case study 
was to subject monthly formaldehyde data to full 
seasonal and decomposition routine on a Remington 
Rand Univac computer (time donated by the Univac 
Center in New York City). 

From this analysis were obtained the most recent set 
of seasonal adjustment factors for formaldehyde pro- 
duction and a seasonally adjusted record of output for 


Formaldehyde 
lead (—) or lag (+) 


SIA Composite Index General Economy FRB Index 


SIA Index 
Jan. '51 “: + 8 + 6 
Sept. ’51 eee 5 a 
Aug. "52 0 

Dec. '53 - 4 

Aug. '56 -10 

Feb. '58 0 

July '59 +2 


(from graph page 73) 
Formaldehyde 
(percent change between 
highs and lows) 


Industrial production 
(percent change between 
highs and lows) 

—29.2 - 4.8 

+80.3 
—33.9 
+51.3 
—13.0 
+53.8 
—13.9 


+19.3 
— 9.9 
+21.1 
—14.8 
+21.4 
— 3.6 


the period *51-’60 (July). Much additional information 
concerning characteristics of the data were also ob- 
tained. 

Univac analysis showed that largest single influence 
on formaldehyde production, from month to month, is 
seasonal; the average monthly percentage change in 
seasonal influence is 6.76%, ranging from a low of 
—1,5% in May to a high of +18.9% in August. The 
average irregular or random movement in the original 
data amounts to 3.76% monthly and is exceeded by 
the seasonal factor in 10 of the 12 months. 

The cyclical factor—which reflects impact of eco- 
nomic conditions on formaldehyde production— 
amounts to 1.85% per month. 

Conclusion is that production “next month” will 
depend much more on seasonal and random influences 
than on whether the nation’s economic outlook is im- 
proving or worsening. Relative strength of these three 
factors in other areas of interest to chemical processors 
are shown—together with appropriate monthly seasonal 
factors in the table on p. 79. The “irregular factors” 
shown—e.g., 3.76% for formaldehyde— indicates prob- 
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IF YOU’RE PLANNING TO BUILD A NEW 
PLANT TO MAKE ANY OF THESE CHEMICALS... 


ACETALDEHYDE ———= 
ACETIC ACID - ACETONE - ACETYLENE 


NITRATE 


— 
— 
—— 
ee 


ALLETHRIN - ALUMINUM TRIETHYL - AMMONIA 
» AMMONIUM PICRATE 


AMMONIUM SULFATE = 


ACROLEIN 

AMMONIUM 

BENZOL - BERYLLIUM 
METAL - BISPHENOL - BUTADIENE - BUTANEDIOL - N-BUTANOL 
BUTYROLACTONE - CAPROLACTAM - CARBON BLACK - CARBON == 
COMPLEX FERTILIZERS - CUMENE - CYCLOHEXANOL - DIACETONE 
DICHLORETHANE - 
RESIN. - 


TETRACHLORIDE - CAUSTIC SODA - CHLORINE - CHLOROBENZENE 


BUTYLENES - BUTYNEDIOL 
MONOXIDE CARBON 
a= CHLOROFORM - CHLORTOLUENE 
=> ALCOHOL - DI-AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
DICHLOROBENZENE - DI-ISOBUTYL ALCOHOL = 
EPOXY RESINS ETHANOL - ETHYLBENZENE 
DICHLORIDE - ETHYLENE GLYCOL - ETHYLENE OXIDE - FATTY 
HEAVY WATER - HYDROGEN HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 
ISOBUTYLENE !SOPROPANOL.- ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
NITRATE - METHANOL - METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
NITROCHALK - NITROUS OXIDE - OXYGEN 
POLYVINYL ALCOHOL 


ALCOHOL 


ALCOHOLS 


DIKETENE -DIMETHYL FORMAMIDE -EPON® 
ETHYL CHLORIDE 


ETHYLENE 
FORMALDEHYDE 
HYDROGEN CYANIDE 
LAMP BLACK 


ETHYLENE 

FURFURAL 

HYDROGEN SULFIDE 

= MAGNESIUM SULFATE - 
=> METHYL ISOBUTYL KETONE -NAPHTHALENE-NITRIC ACID 
—, PHENOL - 
POLYVINYL — PYRROLIDONE 
PROPYLENE = PROPYLENE DIMER, TETRAMER 
COPOLYMERS 


MERCURIC 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


ACID - SURFACTANTS 
TRICHLOROBENZENE 


POLYBUTADIENE 
POTASSIUM CYANIDE PROPARGYL 
PYRROLIDONE 
=> SODIUM CYANIDE SODIUM HYDROXIDE - 


- RUBBER 
STYRENE - 
TETRAMER + TOLUENE - 


SULFURIC 
TRICHLORETHYLENE 
URANIUM OXIDE - UREA - VINYL 


PYRROLIDONE - XYLENES 


ACETATE - VINYL 


TALK TO LUMMUS FIRST... LUMMUS’ 


WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION HAS HANDLED THESE AND MANY MORE 


New York 


Newark, N. J. 
aS Houston 


London 
Madrid 
The Hague 
Washington, D. C. Paris 
Montreal 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 
385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 
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CW REPORT 


able monthly plus or minus deviations from antici- 
pated seasonally and cyclically appraised data simply 
because of the erratic nature of the data. 

The logarithmic graph on p. 73 shows seasonally 
adjusted formaldehyde data through July ’60, at which 
time seasonally adjusted production was about 132 
million Ibs. The graph also shows the monthly course 
of seasonally adjusted FRB index of industrial pro- 
duction and the seasonally adjusted composite index 
of leading indicators of business activity. Dates of 
major highs and lows in the national economy are 
indicated by vertical lines designated as P (peak) and 
T (trough). 

Formaldehyde Timing: Another table (p. 83) com- 
pares months in which formaldehyde output reached 
its high and lows (peaks and troughs) with months in 
which the nation’s economy, the FRB index, and the 
composite index of leaders, reached their respective 
highs and lows. 

As the table reveals, major turning points in formal- 
dehyde output appear to precede corresponding timing 
points in the over-all economy and the FRB produc- 
tion index, but tend to lag the composite index of lead- 
ing indicators (the latter tendency appears to have 
diminished in recent years). 

Formaldehyde Magnitude: Another table (p. 83) 
compares magnitude of corresponding peak to trough, 
and trough to peak, changes in formaldehyde produc- 
tion and in industrial production as a whole; the 
changes are between the individual peaks and troughs 
in each series as shown in the timing table. 

There is little doubt that both downswings and up- 
swings in formaldehyde output are much more pro- 
nounced than are their counterparts in industrial pro- 
duction (trend magnitude table, p. 83), One exception: 
the formaldehyde downswing in ’56-’58; but this decline 
was so much longer than that in industrial production 
that even here there is no doubt that cyclical move- 
ments in formaldehyde are more severe than in indus- 
trial production as a whole. 

Making the Forecast: In the light of this background 
material on timing and magnitude, how did formalde- 
hyde production prospects look for the next 12 months 
(as viewed last November using data up to July ’60)? 

Forecast of the national economy by SIA suggested 
that management base plans on a moderate recession 
through the first four to six months of 61, to be fol- 
lowed by a new upswing. 

Because formaldehyde is generally a leading indica- 
tor and because it tends to have more pronounced 
movements than does the national economy, formalde- 
hyde producers therefore would have been looking for 









12-month 











Actual 
Month index moving total 
1957 
Jan. 98 1146 
Feb. 98 1150 
Mar. 98 1184 
Apr. 99 1158 
May 101 1164 
June 101 1171 
July 103 1179 
Aug. 103 1186 
Sept. 1192 
Oct. (1197 
Nov. 1200 
Dec. 98 1201 

ose ; : DOWNTURN: 

1958 moving total lags 
Jan. 95 1198 
Feb. 92 1192 
Mar. on 1185 
Apr. 92 
May 92 
June 95 
July 98 
~ bd UPTURN: 
Sept. 103 St moving total lags 
Oct. | £05 1160 
Nov. 107 1168 
Dec. 108 1178 


*Seasonally adjusted. 


(1) an upswing early in °61 (before improvement in 
the economy as a whole) and (2) a downtrend more 
pronounced than the FRB index in the last three months 
of ’60 followed by an upswing more pronounced than 
the FRB index in early *61. 

Starting with these general observations and with a 
seasonally adjusted formaldehyde production figure of 
131.7 million lbs. in July ’60, seasonally adjusted 
monthly estimates are worked out for the following 12 
months (see table and graph p. 77). 

The reasoning is as follows: The average post-World 
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Ges here my friends, new improved Varsol...the solvent with long- 


lasting freshness. Produced by a unique, new Esso hydrofining process, today’s Varsol retains its 
efficient solvency, yet keeps its fresh, sweet smell locked in...even after long storage or many process- 
ings in your plant. Like all Esso solvents, new improved Varsol reaches your plant fresh, uniform, 
and on schedule from modern, conveniently located storage facilities. Don’t hesitate to call on your 
local Esso Representative for further information and expert technical assistance. Or write: 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, New York. (And tell ’em Nosey sent you!) // Nose 
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War II cyclical decline has been 22.5%. In light of 
the somewhat smaller declines in the two most recent 
formaldehyde downturns—and prospects of a mild re- 
cession—a 20% decline is chosen as a basic assump- 
tion. (Seasonally adjusted formaldehyde output reached 
a peak of 153 million Ibs. in Feb. ’60.) 

A 20% decline would bring the monthly level to 
120 million Ibs. Assuming a May ’61 turning point in 
the national economy, and a four-month lead for for- 
maldehyde, places the low for the chemical in January. 

The first stage of an upswing is relatively rapid, 
hence the assumption that a month-to-month rise 
after January would be a bit faster than the inter- 
polated decline during the last six months of the 
anticipated decline. This brings the formaldehyde out- 
put estimate to 138 million lbs. in July ’61. 

Presumably those close to the formaldehyde busi- 
ness would modify these assumptions one way or 
another according to their special knowledge. 

The seasonally adjusted data is then translated 
back to unadjusted production estimates, which are 
needed to make actual plans. (This is done by 
multiplying seasonally adjusted estimates by respective 
monthly seasonal adjustment factors and dividing each 
by 100.) 

The results indicate that planning of formaldehyde 
production during the entire following 12-month period 
(after July *60) should be based on a total output of 
1.531 billion Ibs. (total of derived monthly “unad- 
justed” estimates); this volume compares with output 
of 1.754 billion lbs. in the preceding 12 months. 

Likewise, plans for final ’60 formaldehyde output 
should have been based on an expected 1.648 billion 
lbs. production that year (known output in January- 
July, plus monthly “unadjusted” estimates for other 
months in °60). 

These variations between actual and forecasted vol- 
umes emphasize two basic points in realistic forecasting: 
(1) forecasting should be done on a continuing basis 
and (2) special knowledge of market researchers is 
essential in adjusting basic economic-statistical out- 
looks on specific commodities, 

This forecast of formaldehyde production trends 
is presented in terms of the basis for making prac- 
tical plans at the time the prediction was made. 
What is implied—and what is not implied—should be 
clearly understood. 

The forecast does not say, for example, that 
formaldehyde output in the next 12 months will 
actually amount to 1.531 billion lbs. (or an adjusted 
estimate of 1.6 billion lbs., based on newer data avail- 
able since this report was written)—it represents only 
a realistic basis for planning. 

Many new factors may, of course, considerably alter 
the picture—e.g., political or economic change, strikes. 

In company planning, the new forecast could, in 
fact, itself help change the future. For example, greater 
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sales effort spurred by a pessimistic forecast could 
moderate a forecasted decline; while retrenchment re- 
sulting from a pessimistic forecast could actually 
accentuate the predicted decline. 

Consequently, proper planning should, if possible, 
provide for dealing quickly with unusual demands. 

Optimistically, a leveling off of output at the current 
rate over the next six months, followed by an upswing, 
can be envisioned; production over the 12 months (from 
August to July would total some 1.647 million lbs., 
7.6% higher than forecast. 

Pessimistically, the decline through Jan. ’61—as 
originally predicted—might still hold; but that decline 
might be followed by a leveling off rather than the 
upswing originally contemplated. This would make 
formaldehyde production over the 12-month period 
total 1.47 billion Ibs., 4% lower than the first forecast. 

If plans can have little or no flexibility and a definite 
forecast is required, management’s best bet is to stick 
with the 1.531-billion-lbs. prediction. If plans can be 
prepared that are adaptable to varying conditions, man- 
agement would do well to consider a range between 
1,64 billion and 1.47 billion Ibs. 

Enter the Market Researcher: The forecast of formal- 
dehyde output is based on basic economic-statistical 
considerations alone, and is primarily a convenient 
case with which to illustrate statistical methods. 

As stated earlier, the resulting forecast is only a 
base—but the best possible base—from which the in- 
dispensable competent market researcher should begin. 

The market researcher will consider a host of other 
factors that will modify and extend the forecast. These 
may include, for example, intensive industry-wide sell- 
ing campaigns, knowledge of a new competitor coming 
into the field, etc., and other factors outside the main 
stream of basic economic conditions; all of these are 
added factors in forecasting—but they do not, in any 
sense, comprise adequate substitutes for the economic- 
statistical procedure. 


Copies of this report will be available at $1 each from CW Reprint Dept. 





PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK e NEW ENGLAND « PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 © NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 © BOSTON—HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER CHEMICAL CORP. 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9 © WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA—FILMORE 7-1486 
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YoU CAN DEPEND 
ON PUBLICKER FOR 


Uniform Quality— 
Steady Supply— 
Prompt Delivery ! 
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* Ethyl Alcohol 

* Butyl Alcohol 

* Butyl Acetate 

x Ethyl Acetate 

* Amyl Acetate 

* Acetone 

* Acetic Acid 

* Refined Fusel Oil 

* Isoamyl Alcohol 

* Acetaldehyde 

* Proprietary Solvent 

* Thermice brand of CO: 
(gas, liquid, solid) 
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NOW...IMPROVED VOLATILITY CHARACTERISTICS 
IN A PLASTICIZER 


New material is designed for wire insulation up to temperatures of 105°C 


“Elastex’”’ 26-P Plasticizer (Di-tridecy] Phthalate) is a 
new light-colored phthalate ester of keen interest to the 
vinyl compounder— particularly in the production of wire 
insulation for use at extremely high service temperatures. 

The unusual combination of properties possessed by 
“Elastex’’ 26-P Plasticizer is especially useful in wire insu- 
lation and other applications—where higher service tem- 
peratures than formerly possible with many monomeric- 
type plasticizers are required. 

Allied Chemical’s recommended procedures for incorpo- 
ration of “Elastex’’ 26-P in high temperature wire assure 
you of optimum working characteristics, reduced costs 
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PLASTICS DIVISION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


and elimination of more expensive materials. 


The following chart indicates performance: 


ACCELERATED AGING, UL Spec. 
Subject 758 DDP 


7 DAYS AT 136°C 

Retained Tensile Strength, ‘ 65 250 93 108 
Retained Elongation, ‘ 65 0 98 90 
Volatility, % wt. loss — 17.1 22 6.0 


Polymeric 26-P 


Allied Chemical is glad to assist in improving your products 
with “‘Elastex’”’ 26-P Plasticizer or the many other Allied 
Chemical Plasticizers. Call our representative or write us 
direct for samples and technical data. 
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A high temperature diode—using cesium gas and boiling 
electrons off a uranium-bearing cathode plate—is the key to a plasma 
thermionic converter that General Electric scientists are readying for 
application in nuclear reactors. Opening a low-cost way to greatly in- 
creased output from nuclear power generators, the new type diode will 
be built directly into nuclear fuel elements. Its temperatures will reach 
4500 F; heat will be converted directly into electricity and a lead-wire 
will carry this out of the reactor. 





Although this system is not adaptable to existing power reactors, 
it offers a large increase in efficiency for future types. High temperature 
heat would be converted directly, while low temperature heat escaping 
through the walls of the fuel elements would generate steam power as in 
present designs. 


Single-cell diodes of this type are currently undergoing tests 
in a special fuel capsule at GE’s Vallecitos (Calif.) reactor. GE scientists 
say they should have an advanced diode ready for pilot runs in a proto- 
type reactor by ’66. And it should be ready for commercial power reactors 
by °70. 


Computer control of a paper-making process is slated for May 
61, when IBM puts onstream a pilot paper plant controlled by an IBM 
704. Located at its Yorktown Heights, N. Y. Research Center, the com- 
puter is aimed at testing an IBM theory: that action of the Fourdrinier 
paper machine contributes to the mechanical qualities of the paper. 
And that once the process runs under precision control, conventional 
pulps will yield a new, highly uniform, high-quality paper. 





A new anticholesterol drug is now on the market in Canada, is 
awaiting approval of the Food and Drug Administration for sale in this 
country. Baxter Laboratories, Inc. (Morton Grove, Ill.) developed the 
drug, sodium p-thyroxine (tradenamed Choloxin), after eight years of 
research and three years of clinical trials. It’s taken orally and is said to 
operate through normal body processes without stimulating metabolism 
(CW, June 11,’60, p. 45). Possible use of the drug as a preventive measure 
is foreseen by Dr. Campbell Moses of the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Medicine. 





Phenol has been produced by irradiating benzene in a Japanese 
process, and Showa Denko, leading Japanese graphite manufacturer, ex- 
pects to put the process into commercial production this fall. Initial 
experiments were carried out by the Japan Atomic Energy Research 
Institute. Technical details on the process are being withheld pending 
JAERI’s clearance on patent rights. 
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Now there’s a pill to get rid of dog fleas. Pitman-Moore Co. 
(Indianapolis) has developed an oral drug called Ectoral to feed dogs for 
elimination of all external parasites, including ticks and lice as well as 
fleas. Generically named ronnel, the drug is 0,0-dimethyl-0,2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenyl phosphorothioate. It was clinically tested for two years, is taking 
aim on an estimated market of over $150 million that’s being spent an- 
nually on pet supplies to fight parasites externally. 





Increasing the use and wear of leather is the promise of a new 
system just patented (U.S. 2,967,165) by Milton Bailey (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
The process is a method for treating leather with butyl polymer mixtures. 
It’s claimed the process could be used by shoe factories and tanneries, 
without capital investment expenditures, and will increase shoe sole wear 
by almost 70%. The process was developed for the U.S. Navy, is avail- 
able for licensifig from Bailey. 





A nonprofit research institute devoted to plastics will be estab- 
lished in the U.S. this year. Dual purpose will be to carry on basic research 
in the properties of plastics and to provide graduate-level education for 
plastics scientists and engineers through affiliation with an existing educa- 
tional institution (yet to be selected). 





A proposed program includes: first, compilation of plastics data 
from all sources into uniform tables and charts; then, establishment of com- 
plete testing facilities to enable the institute to carry out its own work in 
developing previously unreported data; and, finally, setting up of sections 
for research (chemical and physical projects) and development engineer- 
ing (programs related to equipment, processing and fabrication). 


Similar institutes have been formed overseas—notably the Plas- 
tics Research Institute TNO (Delft, Netherlands)—but efforts to set one up 
in this country have taken nearly five years. One of the main problems 
has been the lukewarm attitude of the large plastics producers (CW, Oct. 8, 
’60, p. 94). Most support for the idea has come from smaller companies 


and processors, companies that have a harder time conducting their own 
research programs. 


New chairman of the committee working to form the institute is 
Jules Lindau, president of Southern Plastics Co. (Columbia, S.C.). He 
succeeds Louis Rahm, director of Princeton’s plastics laboratory. 


First company to file formal application with the state of Cali- 
fornia on its auto exhaust-fume controlling device is Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts. UOP’s application is expected to result in at least two certified exhaust 
devices later this year. Although many firms are reportedly ready to supply 
exhaust-fume controllers, most are waiting for mechanical restrictions, 
price range, and specifications other than purity to be set before filing 
formal application for state tests. 
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Sugars Polyols 
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Hydrometallurgical Operations 
Waste Treatment 
Metals Recovery 
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Rare Earth Separation, 
Concentration 

Amino Acid Separation 
Recovery of Vitamins, 
Antibiotics 





| CATALYSIS 


Epoxidation and 
Hydroxylation Reactions 
Esterification 

Protein Hydrolysis 
Glycols Preparation 
Condensation and 
Addition Reactions 





NALCO Know-How 
in Liquid Processing 











PROCESS ION EXCHANGE for 
Purification-Separation-Concentration-Recovery 


lon exchange resins, long known for 
their effective water conditioning ca- 
pabilities, are coming into ever-in- 
creasing use in chemical processes 
such as separation, purification, con- 
centration, and recovery, As these 
case histories indicate, ion exchange 
procedures offer new and efficient 


techniques to supplement—and often 
replace — older conventional proce- 
dures. 

Nalco Chemical Company’s long 
experience in ion exchange can pro- 
vide you with effective help in investi- 
gating potential applications of this 
versatile processing tool. 


PURIFICATION OF SOLVENT STREAMS 


The removal of impurities from aqueous and non-aqueous 
solutions of many organic intermediates is not readily accom- 
plished by distillation or crystallization—but, in many cases, 
Dowex ion exchange resins have easily and inexpensively re- 
moved these impurities. For example, in: 


Organic Chemical Manufacturing—An aqueous solution of a 
polyol intermediate used in plastics manufacture is contami- 
nated with 1 per cent sodium formate. A mixed-resin bed uti- 
lizing Dowex 50W (a strong acidic cation exchanger) and 
Dowex 1 (a strongly basic anion exchanger) now completely 
removes this contamination. The treatment cost: only a frac- 
tion of the increase in selling price made possible by up-grading 
product quality. 


Commercial Formaldehyde Production—Formic acid and iron, 
production impurities in commercial formaldehyde, are regu- 
larly removed by two-bed demineralizers using Dowex 50W 
and Dowex 3, a weakly basic anionic exchanger. Such demin- 
eralization units are now integral to a number of formalde- 
hyde production plants, and many processers use similar 
demineralizers to purify stored formaldehyde prior to use. 


Textile Fibre Manufacturing—Using distillation to purify solvent 
spinning baths is uneconomical; purification by precipitation 
is impractical. However, objectionable trace quantities of 
organic and inorganic salts are quickly and economically re- 
moved by side-stream treatment of the solvent in a mixed- 
resin bed of Dowex 50W and Dowex 21K (strongly basic 
anion exchanger). 


Plastics Intermediate Manufacturing—Hydrochloric acid, added 
to a non-aqueous solution of an alkali-unstable organic inter- 
mediate to minimize decomposition, is extremely corrosive in 
the final distillation step. This acid is completely removed by 
passing the solvent stream through a column of Dowex 3 resin 
prior to fractionation, and corrosion of the distillation unit is 
virtually eliminated—without product degradation. 


Nalco Know-How + Dowex* Resins = Effective 
lon Exchange 


The case histories in this series illus- your process problems. 


trate the effectiveness of ion exchange 
in liquid processing. Nalco’s back- 
ground and experience with both 
conventional and new techniques may 
well be put to work for you, to solve 


Dowex ion exchange resins, manu- 
factured by the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, are applied by Nalco Chemical 
Company and leading manufacturers 
of industrial ion exchange equipment. 


ION EXCHANGE DIVISION 
NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6185 West 66th Place 


e Chicago 38, Illinois 


Subsidiaries in England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 
® In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


~ . Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science 


*Dowex is a registered trademark of The Dow Chemical Company. 
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If “growth” is a big word around your company... 


... youll enjoy doing business with another 
company that’s always looking up and ahead! 


A Basic Producer of P| 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS r oan | i 2 ey BU RG mt 
ACTIVATED CARBONS ¥ 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS CHEMICAL CO. 
for the Chemical GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Paint « Plastics « Petroleum « Marine 
2012 and Process industries A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales Offices: Pittsburgh+ New Yorke Nashville + Chicago+ Houstone Los Angeles«+ San Francisco 
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SPECIALTIES 


Artists are among new users boosting sales of quick-drying markers 


New Markets for Markers 


A product that just a few years 
ago was selling almost exclusively for 
industrial uses is now making its 
mark in consumer markets, This is 
the felt-tipped marker—a_ versatile 
“fountain pen” with a nonspill 
reservoir of quick-drying inks that 
will write on almost any surface. 

It is now garnering U.S. sales of 
about $10-12 million yearly—and is 
also providing a raw-materials mar- 
ket of some $200-$300,000/year for 
makers of pigments, dyes, resins and 
solvents. 

These products were designed for 
use in factories to label crates and 
cartons. But now that the housewife, 
office worker, lab technician and art- 
ist have discovered them, the con- 
sumer side of the business is the more 
important one. The increased use of 
plastics in homes and office, more 
frozen-food packaging, with the at- 
tendant need for marking slippery 


film surfaces, and the increased tempo 
of industrial and academic research all 
are creating sales for these markers. 

Children are another source of 
sales; one company has created 
marker drawing kits that carry the 
Roy Rogers Quick Draw tradename, 
use Certified D & C colors that 
are easily washed off. 

In creating markers that are at- 
tractive to the consumer, marker 
manufacturers have found that the 
original market for their products, 
the factory, is a good outlet for the 
easier-to-use products. This is true 
even though these products are more 
expensive than older devices, which 
used liquid ink rather than the 
ink-saturated felts used in the new 
markers. (To get around the cost 
differential the makers of some of the 
marking devices are now turning out 
models which use refills and/or re- 
placeable felt tips.) 


Top Marker Maker: Fourteen-year- 
old Speedry Chemical Products Inc. 
(Richmond Hill, N.Y.) is the dominant 
producer of these markers. It credits 
the growth of the consumer end of 
the business to ads that appeared in 
Sears, Roebuck catalogs in the early 
SOs. Featured was one of its felt- 
tip units called a Brushpen. 

This got such a good response from 
rural residents (predominantly house- 
wives who used it for marking home 
canned goods) that the company de- 
cided to push deeper into consumer 
markets. 

At present, the company has sales 
of around $4 million/year (up from 
$322,000 in ’55) and a major share 
of that growth is accounted for by 
the success of its Magic Marker and 
Brushpen units. The company turns 
these out in factories in Richmond 
Hill, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., and Albu- 
querque, N.M. The company recently 
put up a plant in Bucks County, Pa. 
(near Philadelphia), to turn out a 
no-odor type marker that it recent- 
ly developed. A British company, 
Speedry Products Ltd. (London), han- 
dies European manufacturing and 
sales. 

The business is obviously a profit- 
able one: from sales of $2.7 million 
in the °60 fiscal year (ended June 
60) the company (which went public 
Sept. ’60) had net earnings of around 
$352,000. It was an especially profit- 
able operation for the founder and 
president of the company, Sidney N. 
Rosenthal, who, in addition to a hefty 
salary ($51,000 yearly) and substan- 
tial stock appreciation, also got $157,- 
780 from Speedry in patent and 
formula royalties. (These licensing 
terms have since been somewhat re- 
duced.) 

Besides making the standard-size 
Magic Marker, which sells for 77¢ 
and is said to write a line 49,000 in. 
long, Speedry is now marketing a 
Magic Marker Brushpen (99¢), sev- 
eral types of giant markers ($1.59 
to $1.89), a Laundry Magic Marker 
(39¢), the Roy Rogers set, several 
different art kits and refill units. 

In the near future the company 
will retail, for around $2, a product 
called Tintomagic, a touch-up unit 
for hair (which cosmetic-maker Selig- 
man & Latz will distribute). Beyond 
that, the company hopes to develop 
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VERSAMID"-based coatings have “guts” 


to defy salt water corrosion 


Paint formulators are continually searching for 
better methods of protecting metals exposed to 
the corrosive effects of salt spray and blistering 
sun. Off-shore oil rigs present a particularly 
troublesome challenge. Versamid polyamide 
resins react with epoxy resins to form a rugged 
coating that provides lasting protection. 


In a gruelling two-year test, angle iron test- 
pieces painted with a variety of coatings were 
placed on the Florida coast where the metal was 
alternately scorched by the sun and drowned 
by the tides. Heavy coatings of oil type primers 
all blistered and peeled after a year and a half 
exposure, allowing extensive surface deteriora- 


tion. After two full years of torture by wind and 
sea, the commercial paint made from Versamid- 
epoxy resins was still unusually sound with 
very little rusting, peeling or blistering. 


These coatings, corrosion inhibitors them- 
selves, protect the underlying metal . . . require 
a minimum of surface preparation. They bond 
firmly to metals, yet are highly flexible . 
resist abrasion as well as the attack of salt 
water and brine pumped up with the crude oil. 


Versamid-based formulations may solve one 
of your “impossible” coating problems. Write 
for Versamid booklet 11-D-3 today. 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY FROM GENERAL MILLS SERVES ‘INDUSTRY WORLD WIDE 


CHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION Kankakee, Illinois and Tialnepantia, Mexico 
Fatty Nitrogen Chemicals * Versamid® Polyamide Resins « GenEpoxy® Epoxy Resins « Deriphat® Amphoteric Surfactants * Steroids * Genamig® Epoxy Curing Agents 
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Putting a “bale of hay” 
to work ina 
quality control lab 


Well, maybe not a real bale of hay. 
But, General Mills scientists are 
using a small swatch of fiberglass 
that resembles a miniature bale of 
hay to control the quality of our raw 
materials and finished products. 


In order to assure uniform quality 
in each batch of Versamid Resins, 
our chemists wanted a fast, accurate 
check on the amounts of mono- 
mer, dimer and trimer in the raw 
materials. They designed and built 
a micromolecular still and named it 
the “‘bale of hay.” The fiberglass 
swatch or “bale of hay,” suspended 
on a delicate quartz helix, holds the 
material to be analyzed. Asthe mono- 
mer distills off under high vacuum, 
the weight of “‘bale’’ lessens as the 
tension on the quartz helix relaxes. 
The degree of relaxation, deter- 
mined by a precise scale, is a meas- 
ure of the amount of monomer 
present. The same procedure is used 
to compute the quantity of dimer 
in the sample. 


It is an important addition to our 
list of quality control tools which 
includes vapor phase chromato- 
graphs, ultraviolet and infrared 
spectrophotomers, mass specto- 
graph, and Craig extractor. 


We would be happy to send you a 
technical paper by Dr. D. H. 
Wheeler of General Mills explaining 
how you can build and use your own 
“bale of hay.’? Write to General 
Mills Chemical Div., Kankakee, Ill. 
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SPECIALTIES 


devices that can be used to touch 
up faded areas on carpets and up- 
holstery. 

Marker Mates: Speedry, though 
clearly doing the most business in the 
field at present, isn’t alone in the mar- 
ket. Carter’s Ink Co. (Cambridge, 
Mass.) has two items: a permanent 
marker called Marks-A-Lot (eight 
colors; 70¢ each) and a washable 
item, Draws-A-Lot, which sells for 
39¢. (Speedry and Carter, incidentally, 
will soon square off in a legal battle 
over markers.) Marsh Stencil Machine 
Co. (Belleville, Ill.), which is probably 
best known for its industrial marking 
line, has two consumer items, an M-3 
Marker (eight colors; $1.79), which 
has ink in it, and No. 77 Felt Point 
Pen, which has separate ink and pen. 

Others in the field are Sanford Ink 
(Bellwood, Ill.), making Sanford’s 
Marker; Suchman & Denison Division, 
Esterbrook Pen (Carlstadt, N.J.), with 
Brite Line Super Marker and Flo 
Master; and Organic Products Co. 
(Irving, Tex.), making Opco Marker. 
Organic Products also sells a product 
called Vapor Off (removable by vapor 
degreasing) and Water Off — either 
dye- or pigment-based types. The 
company, which sells mostly to the 
industrial field, will soon bring out a 
lightfast ink marker that uses lightfast 
dyes to provide markings resistant to 
two or three years’ weathering. 

Not unexpectedly, a number of 
Japanese products also have been put 
on the U.S. market, many at prices 
substantially lower than U.S. counter- 
parts. Probably the most successful of 
the Japanese products has been Handy 
Dri Mark, which is distributed by Dri 
Mark Products (Mount Vernon, N.Y.). 

Asked by CW for an estimate of 
the future consumer market for these 
devices one large marker maker pre- 
dicted sales of about $30 million by 
63 and $40 million by ’65. He also 
forecast stepped-up development of 
more specialized markers. 

On Their Mark: As the various 
marking devices get into wider dis- 
tribution, (most sales have come from 
stationery and art supply stores), more 
companies will undoubtedly jump into 
the field, creating a crowded, price- 
cutting situation not unlike that ex- 
perienced by ball-point pen makers. 
The question is whether the burgeon- 
ing market can support all the po- 
tential suppliers; in any case, dye and 
resin makers seem sure to profit. 


Gold in Silver? 


Two companies have recently come 
out with similar products designed to 
eliminate the need for chemicals such 
as chlorine and acid used in swim- 
ming pools. 

Aquatronic Industries Inc. (Los 
Angeles) is marketing an electronic 
purifier called the Aquatrol. The sys- 
tem consists of three units: a cell con- 
taining pure silver and copper, a 
power supply and a timer. 

Aquatrol’s operation is basically 
this: the electricity from the power 
supply ionizes the silver and copper; 
the ions are said to “neutralize” algae 
and bacteria. The timer simply regu- 
lates how long the cell operates. 

The company claims its purifier 
ends irritation to eyes, hair and skin, 
bleachings of bathing suits, and splash- 
ing of chemicals, which harms land- 
scaping around the pool. Installation 
requires minor plumbing and elec- 
trical adjustments. 

The Aquatronic unit was developed 
by Edwin B. Block, inventor of the 
Walkie-Talkie used in World War II. 

Jolt for Bacteria: The J. H. Scharf 
Mfg. Co. (Omaha, Neb.) has also 
developed a water sterilization proc- 
ess using silver ions to kill bacteria. 
A fraction of the water to be treated 
is passed over silver electrodes. When 
electricity pulses through the elec- 
trodes, the silver is ionized; the water 
so treated is then circulated through- 
out the pool. 

Scharf, which manufactures pre- 
cision levels for carpenters and ma- 
sons, claims that its process is 40 
times more effective than chlorine in 
killing bacteria. It also suggests its 
system for use in breweries to stop 
fermentation, in bottling plants to 
stabilize soft drinks and in food proc- 
essing plants as a preservative meas- 
ure. 

The concentration of silver in the 
water—0.02 to 0.03 parts of silver 
per million parts water—is said not 
to be toxic to humans or animals. 

The company claims its use of this 
system is the first in the U.S. but says 
simnilar applications have been devel- 
oped in Europe. 

In tests conducted on a 26,000-gal. 
family-size swimming pool, cost of the 
unit (electricity and replacement of 
rods at three-month intervals) was 
about 24¢/day, according to Scharf 
officials. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME—PERMEABILITY DATA FOR CYANOGUM® GEL. The photo shows some of the well-known advantages of Cyanamid’s 
CYANOGUM 41 gels: flexibility, ease of forming the gel, and rapid curing—only seconds at room temperature. Now, specific data 
are available to permit comparison of the CYANOGUM system’s permeability with that of other well-known gels—viz agar, gelatin 
and silica. Are you interested in permeability coefficient and average pore size as a function of polymer concentration and deductions 
about the mechanism of transport in the gel? A copy of the article containing fundamental data on permeability recently printed in 
the Journal of Physical Chemistry is pation. to you on request. Check the appropriate area on the coupon. (Market Development Department) 
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DECORATED MELAMINE HANDLES—A FIRST FOR FLINT. Molded 
CYMEL® 1077 melamine handles with beautiful decorations are 
now part of EKCO Products Company’s Flint Cook and Serve 
Tools. A melamine impregnated decorative overlay becomes a 
permanent part of the contour handles, which are wearproof and 
washable. (Plastics & Resins Division) 


BEAUTIFUL WOOD STAYS “LIGHTPROOF” LONGER. The “screen” is one 
of Cyanamid’s CYASORB® Light Absorbers. Efficient on a variety 
of woods, CYASORB is added to the coating to retard wood dis- 
coloration from the effects of ultraviolet rays. CYASORB does not 
migrate from the coating during exposure, thereby offering long- 
range protection to both lacquer and wood. (Intermediates Department) 


en 
For further information on products in this advertisement wire, or 


mail this coupon to: Cw-21 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Dept. 6362 


& nh ~ Pan ; Please send me additional information on 
ANTI-STATIC AGENT KEEPS PRODUCTS DUST-FREE. Cyanamid’s (J CYANOGUM Gel 


CATANAC® SN anti-static agent prevents dust-gathering static 
charges on plastic, paper, glass and a wide variety of substances. 
Whether incorporated into the composition or applied on the sur- 
face, CATANAC SN means less “housecleaning” of sales items in 
displays and on shelves. Result? Brighter, cleaner products that 
sell readily. (Intermediates Department) 


CWYANANI ee Position or Title 


Address 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY City Zone State 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


(1 CATANAC SN 
[] CYMEL 1077 Melamine Molding Compounds 
[] CYASORB Ultraviolet Absorbers 
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Writing 


© Light Beam 


. 


1 to 6 Channels 


MORE DATA PER DOLLAR 


Inexpensive Tungsten 
Light Source 


Electrically Selectable 
Speeds 


oe i. 10” 
and 50” per second 


Sensitivities from 
4 Mv/inch 


2000 Cycles per 
Second Frequency 
Response (+ 5%) 


Amplitude Grid Lines 
Weight 15 lbs. 
110 Volts — 60 Cycles 


TESTING 
ANALYSIS CORRELATION 


Request Bulletin CEI-322 


From The Home of Planned Pioneering 


century 
ELECTRONICS & INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


TWX-TU 1407 Phone LUther 4-7111 
P. O. Box 6216, Pine Station, Tulsa 10, Oklohoma 


Serviced by Systems Engineering Offices of 


Airsupply- Aero Engineering Company 
in U.S.A 
Vibro-Meter Corporation, Fribourg, Switzerland 
in Free Europe 





SPECIALTIES 


Perkup in Auto Specialties 


e New big names in field—Chrysler and 
Goodrich—will be creating brisker compe- 
tition in $750-million auto specialties field. 


© Wash-and-wax sponge and aerosol flat- 
tire repairer are the newest products. 


New products and new companies 
will be battling to make a mark in 
the $750-million automotive specialties 
market this spring. 

Offering new items will be an old- 
timer in the field, Union Carbide Con- 
sumer Products Co. (New York). In 
a continuing move to expand its 
Prestone line, it last week introduced 
Wash and Wax Car Sponge. A self- 
contained unit, the synthetic sponge 
is impregnated with detergent and 
silicone wax. Each  abrasive-free 
sponge contains enough wax and 
detergent for two wash-and-wax ap- 
plications. 

Carbide suggests the sponge for 
acrylic and super enamel finishes— 
says a car can be washed and shined 
“in a matter of minutes.” After the 
sponge has lost its impregnated in- 
gredients, it can be used as a con- 
ventional sponge. Retail price: $1.49. 

Carbide now has 31 auto special- 
ties in its Prestone line, including 
this season’s popular aerosol de-icer. 
Among other products reported to be 
in the planning stage: an aerosol anti- 
fog compound for windshields. 

Flat Fixer: A recent entry in the 
auto specialties field is Consolidated 
Research and Manufacturing Co. (New 
Haven, Conn.), which last week 
brought out its Redi-Spare instant 
flat-tire fixer at the Auto Accessories 
Manufacturers Show in New York. 
The product is butyl latex liquid and 
compressed air in an aerosol con- 
tainer. When the motorist attaches 
the can to the tire valve, and opens 
the can valve, the compressed air 
drives in a puncture sealant and then 
inflates the tire. The process takes 
about two minutes, and the newly 
inflated tire is said to hold until a re- 
pair station can be reached. Retail 
price will be $4.95/can, each of 
which will inflate one tire. 

The company, which got into the 
field last year, holds a patent on the 
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device and has licensed Consolidated 
Aero-Tech Corp. to sell the product. 
Also a licensee is General Dynamics 
Corp., which will market the product 
under private label to specialty out- 
lets and department stores. 

More intriguing than any of these 
developments is the report, strictly of 
the gossip variety, that Consolidated 
has developed an additive that can 
be incorporated into glass to provide 
built-in antifogging, antimisting and 
antifreezing characteristics. 

Two new products from R. N. Hol- 
lingshead Corp. (Camden, N.J.) are 
Motor Rhythm, an engine lube tune- 
up, and All-5, an_ all-year-round 
radiator leak indicator. 

Novel feature of All-5, says Hol- 
lingshead, is that it colors the coolant 
red; seepage or leaks turn the coolant 
to yellow, warns the car owner of 
trouble. The firms says that All-5 also 
seals leaks and minor cracks in engine 
blocks, prevents rust, lubricates water 
pumps, and stops seepage. The items 
retail for $1.50 each. 

Strengthened Effort: Three big 
companies may soon be swinging new 
weight in the auto specialties area: 

e The Dow Chemical Co., capi- 
talizing on its Dowgard Full-Fill 
Coolant, plans to market a whole 
line of Dowgard auto products (CW, 
Feb. 11, p. 73). 

e Chrysler Corp., which launched 
six auto items last fall, will add per- 
haps a dozen and a half new products 
by ’62. 

e B. F. Goodrich, which recently 
bought Rayco Mfg. Co., a company 
with some 125 auto seat-cover stores 
in the U.S., reports that its primary 
aim is to use Rayco’s shops as outlets 
for its tires. Trade observers note that 
Rayco already sells such auto special- 
ties as upholstery cleaners, window 
cleaners, and top cleaners—and that 
the tire maker might decide to broad- 
en this line. 





When the CUSTOMER 
is offered a 
BETTER PRODUCT! 


He profits more and so do you. 


But to offer your cus 


rial it new a er! eae 


and lastics. ie 
- oN 


Oronite also produces phthalic -3 

anhydride and maleic: \aghy-.  < 
dride, other principal raw-ma- LS 

terials alst\used in these new | 


coatings and astics materials. ie / 


Possibly Oronite buildiagy Docks Gs 
chemicals could help make 
new, more profitable or money- 
saving products for you to use 
or market? Why not talk it over? 





Where chemical raw materials are born 
and produced in volume 


w CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ORONITE DIVISION 


ne ry EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES e New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, Tulsa, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
FOREIGN AFFILIATE ¢ California Chemical International, inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama, Sao Paulo 





ANSUL H.A.—our trade name for Para 
Hydroxy Anisole (which you may also 
know as Monomethy! Ether of Hydro- 
quinone)—has found widespread 
acceptance as a stabilizer for chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, motor fuels, rubber and 
plastics such as acrylonitrile and 
acrylates. it's also an excellent non- 
discoloring anti-oxident as well as a 
valuable chemical intermediate. May we 
also suggest your investigation of H.A.'s 
sister product—ANSUL D.M.8.—alternately 
known as Para Dimethoxy Benzene or 
Dimethyl Ether of Hydroquinone. D.M.B. 
is used in the manufacture of synthetic 
dyes and offers possibilities as a weathering 
agent in paints, lacquers, plastics and in 
sun tan lotions and creams. its sweet- 
clover odor may suggest uses in cosmetic 
formulations. Samples, specification data 
and technical consultation are available. 
Please write ANSUL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


PROPERTY DATA 


Physical Properties 
Compound 


H.A. para 0.M.B. para 
Methyoxy Dimethoxy 
Phenol Benzene 
Chemical Formula... CHsOCsH,OH CeHe(OCHa)s 
Molecular Weight 124.13 
Boiling Point °C 
760 mm. Hg. 243° 
100 mm. Hg. 175° 
50 mm. Hg, 160° 
10 mm. Hg. 126° 
Melting Point °C 53° 
Density gms./mil. (65°C) 1.1106 
Solubility 
(25°C in gms./100 
gms. solvent) 
Water 4.1 Insoluble 
Benzene 69.5 177.0 
Acetone 426.0 233.0 
Ethyl Acetate 245.0 150.0 
Alcohol 456.0 33.3 
Color Tan to white White 
Odor Characteristic Sweet Clover 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS % REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS @ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





SPECIALTIES 


Change for Unexcelled 


Shareholders of Unexcelled Chem- 
ical Corp. (New York) will gather in 
a special meeting at New York’s 
Roosevelt Hotel on Feb. 15. They’re 
meeting to vote on the immediate 
sale of practically all the assets of 
the company’s Consumer Products 
Division (formerly R. R. Williams 
Inc.) to Colgate-Palmolive Co. for 
$3,129,400 — a deal that would 
vitally alter Unexcelled’s specialties 
position. 

For the $3 million, Colgate would 
get the Consumer Products Division’s 
(Canaan, Conn.) Wash-’n-Dri (pre- 
moistened towelettes), Memo (a femi- 
nine hygiene form of Wash-’n-Dri), 
and Baby Bottom Bath as well as 
the cleaning products made by Trav 
Co., which was bought by Unexcelled 
in Jan. °60 and moved from St. Louis 
to Canaan. 

Unexcelled’s management is ob- 
viously looking forward to share- 
holder approval of the purchase 
(which they claim will give them a 
$2-million profit) since the company’s 
annual report already has it listed as 
a part of the company’s income pic- 
ture. Without the income from that 
sale Unexcelled would have a poor 
picture to present to stockholders, since 
the sale is the key to the company’s 
having a net income of $1.3 million 
for the year. 

Other than Consumer Products and 
Trav subsidiaries, Unexcelled consists 
of these operations: Bennett & Clay- 
ton Division, producer of lawn and 
turf products, which Unexcelled pur- 
chased in °59 for around $150,000; a 
major (58.3%) interest in Oneida 
Paper Products (Clifton, N.J.), which 
has plants in Maryland, California 
and Illinois and which was a big 
earner last year; and a small printing 
company in Switzerland. 

Recent activities of Unexcelled in- 
dicate that the company appears to 
be as much in the business of selling 
subsidiary operations as it is in selling 
products. In Aug. °60 Unexcelled 
sold its Jasco Aluminum Products 
Division (maker of aluminum extru- 
sions) to Irving Air Chute Co. In 
April 60 Unexcelled acquired and dis- 
posed of its Aylco Division, an Illinois 
fertilizer operation. In June °59 
Unexcelled sold Ohio Bronze Powder 
Co. (Cleveland), and in March of 
that same year the company’s wholly 
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owned subsidiary, Modene Paint Co. 
(Chelsea, Mass.) was also sold. 

Where to Now? With $3 million 
apparently about to be added to its 
coffers, Unexcelled says it is looking 
around for a company to add to its 
somewhat depleted corporate struc- 
ture. 

One direction that Unexcelled’s 
management might be looking is 
toward Mary Carter Paint Co. Un- 
excelled has made no apparent move 
this way yet, but observers point out 
that James M. Crosby not only is 
president of Unexcelled but also 
vice-chairman and vice-president of 
Mary Carter Paint (which has 
corporate offices in the same building 
with Unexcelled and which is headed 
by J. M. Crosby’s father). Several 
other Unexcelled officials are also 
connected with Mary Carter Paint Co. 
Mary Carter is expanding in Cali- 
fornia and Texas, recently sought 
public financing for these projects. 


a 


Jumbo Garbage Bag 


A promising new market for wet- 
strength resins are jumbo-size heavy- 
duty throwaway paper bags now be- 
ing used in parts of Europe to replace 
the traditional garbage cans. This 
Northern Ireland housewife paid 
about $2.80 for a year’s supply of 
the containers. 





MORE 
EFFICIENT 
CLEANING 

POSSIBLE 


... THROUGH THE USE OF PFIZER 
GLUCONATES IN YOUR CAUSTIC 
FORMULATIONS FOR: 


BOTTLE WASHING 


The inclusion of Pfizer Gluconates in your formula gives 
your bottling customer a washing compound that gets 
bottles sparkling clean — free of haze and rust spots that 
could mar their appearance. Pfizer Gluconates also pro- 
vide for more efficient aluminum label removal and prevent 
the development of scale on equipment. 


RUST REMOVAL 


Outstanding caustic rust removal compounds are possible 
with Pfizer Gluconates. Besides dissolving rust efficiently, 
the presence of gluconates will retard after-rust and pro- 
long the life of the bath. Also, a small amount of gluconate 
added to standard alkaline cleaning compounds helps in 
the removal of light rust films. 


ALUMINUM ETCHING 


Pfizer Gluconates in aluminum etching compounds prevent 
the formation of hard, adherent scale. Efficient and eco- 
nomical, too, because you use very little gluconate in the 
compounds, yet assure an even, uniform etch. 


STRIPPING PAINT FROM STEEL 


Pfizer Gluconates improve the efficiency of caustic paint- 
stripping compounds. They increase the rate of paint film 
removal and permit free rinsing of the paint-stripped metal. 
In addition, Pfizer Gluconates eliminate the usual after-film 
of iron oxide. 

Pfizer Gluconates have a proven record of stability in 
caustic compounds, both in storage and in use. Be sure 
your caustic formulation line is complete. Write to Pfizer 
for technical data and use-level information on sodium 
gluconate and gluconic acid. 
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cw 

1) Please send me Technical Bulletin 102, ‘Pfizer 
Products for Chemical Cleaning."’ 

Name- 

Title _— 

Address 














ou! 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. Chemical Sales Division Science for the world’s well-being 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, Ill; San Francisco, Cal.; Vernon, Cal.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Montreal, Can. 
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How many products have every chance for success, yet somehow never quite 
make it... because the odor factor is wrong. This important sales-motivator 
...8o often misunderstood and frequently overlooked ...can spell the difference 
between marketing success and failure. And right there is where Sindar can help 
you with its tremendous facilities and high degree of specialization in the field 
of odor. 

Whether your problem is simply one of masking out an unpleasant odor, 
or creating a new and proper selling fragrance ...call in Sindar. No other firm 
has helped so many industrial and consumer products to better sales through 
proper understanding of the odor factor. 





FREE! Send for the Sindar Reporter our 
house publication that discusses the odor factor in 
detail for industrial products and problems. It's 
filled with important technical and marketing in- 
formation that could be vital to your manufactur- 
ing and selling program. Receive it regularly 
without obligation. Write today 








321 West 44th Street, New York City 
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SPECIALTIES 


New Solder Pair 


Two new solder materials have just 
hit U.S. markets. One is an aluminum 
fluxless solder; the other is a paste for 
stainless steel. 

Metals for Industry, Inc. (299 Pav- 
inia Ave., Jersey City, N.J.), is mar- 
keting a novel, British-developed, low- 
temperature (400 F) fluxless solder, 
Tin-A-Lum. It is designed for use on 
aluminum and its alloys, zinc, tin, 
pewter, magnesium and other metals. 
The product joins dissimilar metals, 
requires only a soldering iron or light 
flame—no flux. MII says the alloy 
can replace welding in many cases. 
Solder, supplied in 2-0z. sticks, costs 
$4.50/Ib. in 100-lb. lots. Tin-A-Lum 
is being promoted to most metal fab- 
ricating industries. 

Fusion Engineering’s (Cleveland) 
novel paste solder is for stainless-steel 
materials. Solder alloy, flux and neu- 
tral binders are put into a stable sus- 
pension — Fusion says it’s the first 
time a paste solder has combined an 
acid-type flux with an easily removable 
residue (merely dipping the soldered 
part in water will remove residual 
particles). Depending on alloy needed, 
the paste sells for 15-55¢/oz. 


Paint Sales Burgeon 


Sales by the U.S. paint, varnish 
and lacquer industry in ’60 set a rec- 
ord, according to figures just released 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Total sales hit $1.8 billion, 3.2% 
above °59 sales. Trade sales topped 
the billion mark, up to $1.037 billion, 
a gain of nearly 3% over the previous 
year. Industrial paint sales of $745 
million were 3.6% higher than °59’s 
record. Paint and varnish sales rose 
3%, to $545 million, while lacquer 
sales of $200 million showed an in- 
crease of 5.1% over ’59. 

Production figures also set new 
highs; 668.7 million gal. were turned 
out last year, an increase of 2.8%. 
Trade sales accounted for 346.9 mil- 
lion gal. and industrial gallonage was 
321.8 million. 

The *60 figures look good, but ’61 
isn’t off to a very fast start. One 
reason: this year will likely show in- 
creased use of factory-finished goods 
(with manufacturers making their own 
paints). This could cut substantially 
into paintmakers’ sales especially sales 
of small paintmakers. 
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From our loading dock to your bins, FMC Soda Ash is 
easier and more pleasant to handle. It’s virtually dust free! 


FMC Soda Ash is made up of unique, needle-like crystals 
that resist break-down. They don’t lump or stick ... flow 
freely no matter what the weather. 


Still other advantages of FMC Soda Ash are rapid solu- 
bility, extremely low iron content and complete absence 
of ammonia. You get fast, reliable delivery in our own 
covered hopper cars, too. 


Premium quality FMC Soda Ash probably won’t cost you 
a penny more, as our quote will show. Let’s talk it over. 


Putting 4!deas to Work 


Me FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND ¢ CHEMICAL General Sales Offices. 
, 


161 E. 42nd. STREET. NEW YORK 17 
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YOU MAKE ANY eee 


EXPANSION 


THESE PRODUCTS e Canford Manufacturing Corp., a 
subsidiary of Stanley Home Products, 
Inc. (Westfield, Mass.), has opened its 
Wi LLIAMS CAN new plant in Canton, Pa. The 30,000- 
sq.ft. facility will manufacture plastic 
products. 
e The Robinson Wagner Co. 
(Mamaroneck, N.Y.) will spend $170,- 


000 to expand its plant facilities for 


THE PROBLEMS ue production of new lanolin derivatives. 
Completion is expected in the fall of 
61. 

e Switzer Brothers, Inc. (Cleve- 
PIGM ENT- land), has opened a new plant at 9314 
East Fern St., South El Monte, Calif., 
to offer better service to Western users 
of its Day-Glo fluorescent paints, pig- 

ATION ments and printing inks. 


e Scotia Marine Products Ltd. 
(Lower Wood Harbor, Nova Scotia) is 
completing a plant to process sea- 
CAESETRS Gees weeds for food products. Full produc- 
ASPHALT TILE tion of items such as sodium alginate 
AUTOMUTIVE FINISHES and ammonium alginate is scheduled 
CEMENT PRODUCTS for spring of ’61. 

CERAMICS a e Sun-Lac, Inc. (Clark, N.J.), has 
recently opened a new aerosol filling 
ee We h back dof plant with increased capacity and 
Composies e1sens ¥ Sad af owe ir warehousing. Annual capacity is ex- 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS over 82 years in helping leading pected to exceed 15 million units/- 
PAINTS & ENAMELS manufacturers with their prob- eight-hour shift, using six filling lines. 
PLASTICS lems of proper application of Iron e The Ionac Chemical Co. (Bir- 
PAPER Oxide pigments to finished prod- mingham, N.J.), Pfaudler Permutit's 
onieuuen @neenes uct. If you have a problem, call mneapannresape wars division, is 
ieee upon our research and develop- now making specialty chemicals, in- 
ae ge cluding polyurethanes, styrene-metha- 
stucco ment facilities. Here _e Il find crylate copolymers, pharmaceutical 
TEXTILE COATINGS “Pigment Technology at its Best." and detergent intermediates and cata- 
RUBBER PRODUCTS As you see, almost every kind of lysts. 
ROUGES (METAL & GLASS) industry involved with proper use e Dixon Chemical & Research, Inc. 
senene of Iron Oxide pigments has called (Bloomfield, N.J.), enters the field of 
sella iain upon us. Why don’t you? See your specialty coatings, sealing compounds 


Willi and chromic acid through purchase 
IMITATION LEATHER illiams representative . . . or ad- of Better Finishes and Coatings Co. 


FIBRES dress Dept. 39,C. K. Williams & (Newark, N.J.) and its subsidiaries. 

Co., 640 N. 13th St., Easton, Pa. Better Finishes has been particularly 
active in work on corrosion-resistant 
urethane coatings. 


PRODUCTS 


Hydrochloric Holder: A new hy- 
| “i | drochloric acid inhibitor, Atcor HC, 


is being marketed by Atlas Powder 

a ee eT See CDN ESM | Co. for se in pickting and acid. 
vA y cleaning applications. The product is 
e an isopropanol solution of a complex, 

Z ment / 0 WN, tt it best high-molecular-weight amine blend; 

it forms an organic film on metallic 


surfaces and prevents the HCl from 


C RK. WILLIAMS 2 €. ST. LOANS Lt ¢ EASTON, PA «+ EMERYVILLE. CAL : . 
V & CO LOU! : So reacting. To prevent corrosion of 
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Can’t get enough rosin? 


Acid-refined UNITOL is an alternate source—in convenient liquid form! 


Most acid-refined grades of UNITOL tall oil contain substan- 
tial amounts of rosin acids and are available, in this form, at 
approximately half the price of rosin. 

By taking advantage of this high rosin acids content and low 
cost, many enterprising manufacturers are saving money and 
softening the impact of the current rosin shortage at the 
same time. 

There are numerous chemical processing operations where 
fatty acids as well as rosin are essential parts of the formulation. 
There are others where rosin is the principal ingredient, but 
where some fatty acids can be tolerated. Acid-refined UNITOL 
can have application in both these areas. It often provides 
substantial savings. And since acid-refined UNITOL is in a 
convenient liquid form, your in-plant handling problems are 
simplified as well. 

Why not look into acid-refined UNITOL now? Use the 
handy coupon. 
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Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Chemical Products Division 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Yes—I’m interested in the possibility of acid-refined UNITOL. 


M; proces 5 is 





NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





STATE 








UNION-CAMR 


. 
hdd mm eraneers 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation: 233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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THE FABRIC MAKES THE FILTER 


And that’s why so much time and effort go into the manufacture of U.S. 
Royal Filter Fabrics—why the depth and breadth of U.S. Royal textile ex- 
perience is so important to you. “U.S.” fabrics combine efficient filtration 
with maximum resistance to heat, chemicals and abrasion. Cake retention- 
and-discharge properties are excellent. Special weaves and blends of natural 
and synthetic fibers meet the most specialized filter needs. 
Through independent research, painstaking development and 
carefully controlled production, our textile engineers continu- 
ally seek new ways to make fibers and fabrics serve you better. 
To find the filter fabric that can serve your operations best, 
contact our Industrial Textiles Department at the following sales offices: 


Glendale, California 
102 N. Brand Blvd. 
CHapman 5-5961 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
P.O. Box 461 
SKyline 4-3116 


New York 20, N. Y. 
1230 Ave. of the Americas 
Circle 7-5000 


pdteed States Bebbor 
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SPECIALTIES 


metals below 150 F, use of 0.05 to 
0.10% of the inhibitor is recommend- 
ed. 

* 

Stripping Compound: A new liquid 
chromate-type product for stripping 
copper from printed circuits is now 
available from MacDermid Inc. 
(Waterbury 20, Conn.). Metex Circuit 
Etch B contains a catalyst to give it a 
high stripping rate, will not attack 
lead-tin, gold, rhodium or inks and 
may be used in spray, splash or im- 
mersion equipment. It is stable at 
room and elevated temperatures; no 
heat or activation is required. 

e 

Closing the Gap: Devcon Corp. 
(Danvers, Mass.) has made available 
a sealing compound, Devcon Tub and 
Tile Sealer, which is claimed to be 
permanently flexible, waterproof, and 
highly adhesive. Developed for plumb- 
ing applications, it is also suggested 
for general uses such as calking and 
sealing around tanks, windows, air 
ducts, water lines, etc. It is quick- 
setting, nonyellowing and is packaged 
in a 6-0z. plastic tube with long ap- 
plicator nozzle. 

es 

Denture Adhesive: Orahesive, a 
denture adhesive reported to last twice 
as long as other preparations, is being 
marketed by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
(New York). Containing no gum 
karaya, the tasteless, white powder is 
a combination of three unidentified 
agents with hygroscopic properties. 
The product is packed in 25-gram, 
shaker-top bottles. 

+ 

After-Coppering Dye: Sandoz, Inc. 
(61-63 Van Dam St., New York), is 
marketing an after-coppering direct 
dye, Cuprofix Blue C-FBL. It’s being 
suggested for all types of cotton or 
viscose materials where exceptional 
fastness to light and washing is desired. 

oe 

Modified Polybutadiene: B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. (Cieveland) 
is making a new modified polybuta- 
diene polymer, Hycar 1000X145. It 
is said to have good abrasion resist- 
ance, to resist embrittlement at tem- 
peratures as low as —85 F, and to 
have moderate resistance to the ef- 
fects of fuels, solvents and chemicals. 
Applications include the electrical wire 
and cable field, shoe soles and heel 
lifts, hose coverings and fabric coat- 
ings. 





Butylenes? PetroTex ! 


Petro-Tex alone can supply all these butylenes 


from major, non-captive production 


n-BUTENE-1 n-BUTENE-2 
ISOBUTYLENE MIXED BUTYLENES 


We can supply all or any combination of these 
butylenes in any quantity you may require. We 


invite your inquiry for prices and specifications fs 


and technical data. f RE SS A 
pf . 
FCLVVO7E 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


8600 PARK PLACE, HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 
JOINTLY OWNED BY 
me FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION oD 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
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FULLER PNEUMATIC CONVEYING SYSTEMS INCREASE 
PRODUCTION, CUT CONTAMINATION FOR GOODYEAR 


Recent installation of specially engineered Fuller Airveyor“ 
pneumatic conveying systems to handle pelletized rubber has 
helped Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company increase pro- 
duction. These systems are the latest Fuller design resulting 
from over 15 years experience in pneumatic conveying of 
rubber pellets. These completely enclosed automatic systems 
virtually eliminate contamination problems and greatly re- 
duce the chance of loss due to spoilage. 


Automated handling of crude rubber with Fuller Pneumatic 
Conveying Systems, in place of conventional rubber slab 
sheeting on a mill, is the key. One Airveyor system conveys 
the pelletized rubber from the pelletizer to a weigh station, a 
distance of 500 feet. Four more systems operate from. the 
sink dump scales to inlet spouts of the finish-run Banburys. 


All of these Airveyor pneumatic conveyors are of the 
vacuum type, employing positive pressure exhausters for air 
supply. Each conveying system is equipped with its own in- 
dividual bag-type filter, automatic in operation, which pro- 
vides for 100% visible dust retention. Exhausters and filters 
are located on the roof. A control panel permits manual or 
automatic operation of the entire handling system. 


If you are handling dry, bulk, granular materials, a Fuller 
Conveying System application-engineered to your process 
can be equally advantageous. Look to Fuller, whose range 
of products coupled with experienced know-how offers you 
the best single source for solving pneumatic materials 
handling problems. Just call or write Fuller today outlining 


your preblem—no obligation, of course. a 


“See Chemical Engineering Catalog for details and specifications”. 


FULLER COMPANY 
144 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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Fuller 


....pioneers in harnessing AIR 





Siva third of the major Hindu deities, represents the principles 


of destruction and restoration. Among his many aspects, he is the worker 
of miracles, the great ascetic and the god of the arts. 


Destroyer of harmful 

acids, caustic soda works 
miracles in many 

reactions that help 

create a host of useful 

products — from 

soaps to starches, from 
petroleum to textiles. 

Frontier supplies liquid and 

flake caustic soda from 

its Wichita, Kansas, and Denver City, 
Texas, plants to many users 
throughout Mid-America. We shall 
be happy to serve you. 


yy 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


tore aul ; ys iat ; Riechieenannediahenaaiomiadiall 
CAUSTIC SODA 
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Easy-to-grip containers for detergents ... handy fitments for deodorant applicators ...no-drip spouts for sauce bottles 


Owens-Illinois skill in plastics 


takes many shapes to serve you 


Owens-Illinois a plastics company? 
More than that. We're a packaging 
company. Working with plastics, 
glass and paper, we help solve cus- 
tomers’ packaging problems. J’or 
hundreds of Owens-Illinois cus- 
tomers, plastic packaging proves to 


PLASTIC PACKAGING 


be the best answer. 

For example, today many liquid 
detergents are packaged in the type 
of lightweight semi-rigid polyethy]- 
ene bottles we introduced only four 
years ago. This new field of pack- 
aging is growing at a tremendous 


AN (i) PRODUCT 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 
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rate. Long experience in both pack- 
aging and plastics has enabled 
Owens-Illinois to establish leader- 
ship in this field, 

To discover the possibilities of 
plastic containers and fitments, look 
to Owens-Illinois. 


Owens-ILLINoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


* TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


* SAN FRANCISCO 
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Real Gains from a Theoretical Plant 


When soybean fatty acid markets dried up in ’56, 
General Mills shut down its high-volume plant, con- 
verted production to low-volume chemical special- 
ties. 

Here’s how the company revamped its operations 
—with minimum disruption. 


When a market shift all but wipes 
out a plant’s major product, few 
companies are willing to talk about 
the sensitive steps plant management 
takes, even when successful, to avert 
disaster. But this week General Mills’ 
Chemical Division lifted the veil of 
silence that for more than four years 
has shrouded the shutdown of the 
fatty acid process that once accounted 
for about 85% of its Kankakee, IIl., 
plant’s production volume. 

It permits chemical plant manage- 
ment a rare inside look at some of 
the plant management techniques — 
from justification of process shut- 
down, to re-education of plant per- 
sonnel, to a new way of operating life 
—that have helped bring successful 
results. 

The tall columns and auxiliary 
equipment of the fatty acid unit that 
still rise from the flat cornfields just 
south of Kankakee were the heart of 
the plant in *56. Today the heart is 
dead. But the plant is still alive—and 
since ’58 has been growing up around 
the columns until the payroll is again 
at the level before shutdown of the 
fatty acid unit. 

Sentimental Reasons: Justifying the 
unit’s shutdown was probably more 
difficult than in many cases. “You 
don’t kill easily the first process unit 
that put you in the chemical business, 
particularly when the unit is a good 
one from the standpoint of doing 
what it was designed to do,” says Bill 
Mitchell, vice-president of General 
Mills and general manager of the 
Chemical Division. 

But the character of the fatty acid 
market began changing just about the 
time the GM plant went onstream 
about 10 years ago. Soybean fatty 
acids never moved in as an alkyd 
resin raw material as heavily as ex- 
pected. Resin makers learned to add 


dryers, etc., to the formulations, en- 
abling them to use cheaper fatty 
acids, switch to tall oil for raw-ma- 
terial supply. 

GM’s unit would sit at the ready; 
when an order came in, the high- 
Capacity equipment would barely have 
time to settle down to smooth-running, 
equilibrium conditions before the 
order was filled. Operating costs ran 
high; only the small section of the 
plant making specialty resins was op- 
erating profitably. 

Food-industry oriented corporate 
management brought in men with 
long-term chemical backgrounds — 
like Mitchell, who had spent years in 
manufacturing operations at Pennsalt 
—to study the situation. 

An Imaginary Plant: Claude Brown, 
a process engineer who had also come 
from Pennsalt, began in °56 what 
turned out to be the key plant study. 
He tried to find out just what a new 
plant, built to fit °56 conditions, 
would look like. The new plant was 
an imaginary one—a set of facts and 
figures, without so much as an equip- 
ment drawing. But it turned out to 
be the ammunition that plant manage- 
ment needed to focus corporate man- 
agement’s attention on the decisions 
that had to be made. 

For example, the imaginary plant 
would have been staffed with 120 
fewer employees. And it would have 
been geared for small, rather than 
large, runs. 

GM could have built the imaginary 
plant, tried to fight it out for the 
share of the fatty acid market not 
garnered by tall oil. The alternatives: 
close down its fatty acid plant, or try 
to work out a compromise. 

But it became clear, as Brown 
worked out compromises of the im- 
aginary plant, that the only economi- 
cally sound solution, short- or long- 


range, was to go out of the fatty acid 
business. The profitable, specialty resin 
portion of the plant could be main- 
tained and expanded. (Today, this or- 
iginally small plant segment turns out 
fatty nitrogen chemicals, polyamide 
resins, epoxy curing agents, ampho- 
teric surfactants and soy sterols.) 

Arthur D. Hyde, then executive 
vice-president of General Mills in 
charge of the Chemical and Mechani- 
cal Divisions, reviewed the studies, 
had to determine whether or not the 
contemplated action could be recon- 
ciled with company policy. The de- 
cision was difficulti GM had to be 
certain that every effort was made to 
continue steady employment where 
possible. 

When the decision to shut down the 
fatty acid unit was finally approved, 
it fell to plant management to work 
out employee layoffs. Walter Storrs, 
Kankakee plant manager, and J. E. 
(Brooks) Kerr, production supervisor, 
were faced with fitting the long-ser- 
vice and more-capable employees into 
the new job-assignment structure that 
cut total payroll by one-third. 

Ed Smith, Chemical Division comp- 
troller, and Virgil Gerth, personnel 
manager, made certain that the bene- 
fit program developed by GM and 
through labor negotiations, was work- 
able and contained no financial over- 
sights. The complete layoff program 
was reviewed with each union com- 
mittee member to make certain that 
the reasoning behind each step was 
understood. 

GM successfully helped most em- 
ployees find other jobs in the Kanka- 
kee area—no small task because of 
the limited size of the manufacturing 
community. 

One point that was made: if all 
went well, the layoff would be tem- 
porary. An indication of the good 
will involved: many of those laid off 
came back to work when the pay 
roll grew back to its ’56 level. 

The change-over took three to four 
months and was completed by Feb. 
58. Two of the big problems: main- 
tenance of product quality during all 
the changes; retraining of employees 
whose job assignments changed. 

Many product-quality problems 
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€ SILICONE 
ANTIFOAN 


FOR FASTER DISPERSION 


Faster Dispersions: Low-viscosity 
G-E Antifoam 60 disperses in- 
stantly, can easily be poured. You'll 
find it more convenient to use and 
faster-acting than other silicone de- 
foamers. 


Higher Concentration: General 
Electric Antifoam 60 comes to you 
in concentrated form (30% sili- 
cones) for easier handling and stor- 
age. You can use it as supplied, or 
reduce it with water to any desired 
concentration. 

Greater Economy: Only a few parts 
per million are needed in most 
foaming systems, even less than 
with other silicone antifoams. And 
because such minute quantities are 
used, G-E Antifoam 60 will not af- 
fect the other properties of your 
process. 


Write for a free test sample, specifying 
whether yours is an aqueous or non- 
aqueous system. Section LE 232, Silicone 


Products Dept., Waterford, N. Y 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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were averted because Gerry Wilson, 
quality-control supervisor at the plant, 
was made a member of the inner 
planning councils, saw to it that 
maintenance of quality standards was 
given equal weight with the economic 
and production considerations from 
the start. 

The biggest retraining problems 
were psychological. With the large 
portion of the original plant having 
been set up for fatty acid production, 
the method of operation instilled into 
practically all employees was that of 
the fatty acid unit. The entire plant 
operation revolved around a_ unit 
whose operation was seldom pushed 
for production; operators and me- 
chanics were always at the ready, 
waiting for the large-volume orders 
that seldom came. Also their work 
methods were shaped by a large-vol- 
ffume process unit. Small product 
losses, which would be disastrous in 
the small-volume specialty processes 
to which the plant was shifting, were 
not often considered critical in operat- 
ing the fatty acid unit. 

Brown’s imaginary plant study 
helped overcome the psychological 
problem. In gathering data, Brown 
questioned operators, mechanics and 
warehouse-men on the reasons for 
performing tasks in a particular man- 
ner. The answers were usually logical, 
but based on the fatty acid unit 
actually operating in the manner in 
which it had been designed. 

“After listening, I'd tell the man to 
forget about the plant for a minute, 
instead try to tell me how he’d operate 
if we'd put up a brand-new unit out 
there,” said Brown, pointing to an 
empty cornfield next to the plant. 

“He’d come up with a description 
that would usually help me in gather- 
ing data for the imaginary plant. But 
at the same time, it would often dawn 
on him, during the telling, that there 
was no reason why he couldn’t run 
much of the existing equipment in the 
same manner,” Brown added. 

A number of the working methods 
were revamped even before the fatty 
acid unit was shut down. And when 
employees were reassigned after the 
unit was shut down, they already had 
revised many of their work habits. 

Today no one at Kankakee thinks 
in terms of operating an imaginary 
plant. But it is a step they remember 
as helping the plant overcome a mar- 
ket shift that threatened disaster. 
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Blender-Moisturizer 


In launching its newly developed 
Verticone, the Johnson-March Corp. 
(Philadelphia) matter-of-factly de- 
scribes it as a process material con- 
ditioner that makes possible the accu- 
rate and continuous application of 
liquids to solid particles (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, Feb. 11). But J-M 
probably has set its sights a lot higher 
than the prosaic phrase hints, if the 
study of potential applications by 
Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute is any 
indication. 

These possible uses are so many 
and widely varied that in the eight 
months J-M has had the device on 
industrial trial, it has successfully proc- 
essed more than 25 materials. For 
example, small amounts of water have 
been added to power-plant fly ash to 
eliminate dust during the emptying of 
electrostatic precipitators. Molasses 
has been added to ores to improve 
physical properties for briquetting. 
And an alcohol-water mix has been 
added to a dry leaf (digitalis lanata) 
to get a slurry for pharmaceutical 
manufacture. 

In another case, a syndet maker has 
been unable to find a continuous tum- 
bling-drum way to coat phosphate onto 
detergent beads (the phosphate is 
usually added before the bead is 
formed in the spray tower but is so 
sensitive to heat that it may decom- 
pose, lower product cleaning effec- 
tiveness). J-M thinks it can lick this 
problem by spraying the phosphate 
onto the dried beads. 

A Tube of Powder: According to 
Johnson-March, the Verticone, which 
has been under development for about 
two years, succeeds where other con- 
tinuous blending techniques tend to 
break down. Reason: it presents a con- 
trolled, fine layer of particles to the 
liquid spray. The solid particles are 
fed through an opening over the top 
of a cone, spread down over its sur- 
face so that they drop off the edge of 
the cone to form a hollow, cylindrical 
curtain or tube of falling particles. 

An umbrella-type spray from a noz- 
zle set in the center of the hollow 
cylinder hits the particles, drives them 
out toward the walls of the enclosing 
vessel, helps improve the blending. A 
rotating table or a scraper pushes the 
product into a discharge chute. 

The walls of the powder curtain are 
never thicker than 0.25 in. for best 





New Fruehauf Hopper Pressure-Type 


Tank-Trailer 


... Out-Performs 
Competitive Units! 


The discharge rate of Fruehauf’s new Hopper 
Pressure-Type Tank-Trailer is phenomenal! In ac- 
tual customer tests, a 720 cubic-foot unit loaded 
with Hi-Early cement was unloaded in just 26 
minutes at a rate of 1,397 pounds per minute, over 
a horizontal distance of 76’ and to a vertical height 
of 30’! Salt, granular phosphates, ammonium 
nitrate prills, granular fertilizer components as well 
as cement may be successfully handled. 

Fruehauf offers the industry’s most complete line 
of Tank-Trailers. For over 47 years, Fruehauf engi- 
neers have been designing and producing superior 
units to meet the constantly changing requirements 
of chemical haulers. 

In addition, Fruehauf’s nation-wide chain of 
branches provides fast, efficient, competitively- 
priced service wherever your vehicles operate. 


If It’s A Fruehauf, 
You Get More- 
So You Pay Less 


STEEL ACID TANK-TRAILER 
—for specialized transportation of acids, liquid chemicals, 
acid and alkaline commodities. 


7100 SERIES ALUMINUM TANK-TRAILER 
—for hauling chemicals, gasoline, fertilizer, kerosene, benzine, 
lubricating oils, alcohol, solvents, diesel fuel, and aviation fuels. 


PLUS many other steel and aluminum Tank-Trailers for a 
multitude of dry and liquid-hauling requirements. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10948 HARPER AVENUE © DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
Send full facts, without obligation, on the following Fruehauf 
Tank-Trailers: (1) 

(2) (3) 


Name 

(please print) 
Company 
Address 


City State 
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ONLY BUTLER OFFERS A COMPLETE 


BULK STORAGE AND HANDLING 


Handling dry flowables in bulk offers 
many advantages. But tanks, buildings 
and transports are costly investments 
when custom designed and fabricated. 
That’s why so many companies are 
converting with Butler bulk storage and 
handling equipment. 

Butler tanks and Butler buildings are 
pre-engineered. They simplify the job 
of creating the basic structures. Bolt- 
together assembly of standardized com- 
ponents speeds construction, provides 
easy expansion and keeps maintenance 


and insurance costs to a very minimum. 

The tanks can be furnished in sizes 
to fit any space or volume requirement. 
Butler buildings are available in post- 
free, rigid frame sizes up to 120’ wide. 
Butler pneumatic trailers have exclu- 
sive P-D* delivery systems that unload 
even hard-to-handle flowables with un- 
usual speed and efficiency. 

Whatever your bulk storage and han- 
dling needs —tanks, buildings or trans- 
ports — Butler has the economical 
solution. Write today for details. 


*Pat. Pending 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Industrial Bulk Sales Division 


7459 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
in Canada contact Butler Manufacturing Company (Canada) Ltd., 3455 Queen Elizabeth Way, Burlington, Ontario 
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results. And according to O. A. 
(Baron) Wurtenberg, J-M chief engi- 
neer, the design of the throat of the 
opening through which the powder 
is fed over the cone is critical, may be 
different for each material. 

A number of applications for pat- 
ents have been filed. The basic patent 
—on the technique of spraying from 
the center out into a hollow cylinder 
of particles—has been issued. 

As Chief Chemist Sam Jaffe points 
out, the Verticone’s throughput de- 
pends on the bulk density of the prod- 
uct. The smallest unit, which costs 
under $1,000, will handle 3 to 
340 Ibs. hour. The largest unit, which 
costs about $5,000, will handle 100 
to 150 tons/hour. 

The Verticone’s forte is the condi- 
tioning of large quantities of small- 
particle solids, continuously. It gives 
what Jaffe calls a “reasonably good 
blending.” 

The blending, however is good 
enough to be used for adding dye or 
color and perfume to specialty prod- 
ucts such as soap powders and talcs. 
J-M is now working on spraying dry 
powder into the falling particles—and 
has built units with discharges to 
handle slurries instead of powders. 

Whether it lives up to the potential 
predicted for it by the Franklin In- 
stitute study remains to be seen. But 
Johnson-March has plainly added a 
new tool to the materials handling and 
blending field. 


EQUIPMENT 


Dry Conveying: The Moyno Pump 
Division of Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
(Springfield, O.), has developed a new 
dry material conveyor using an en- 
closed piping system and its “pro- 
gressing cavity” pump to replace 
blowers, ducts and dust collectors. 
Equipment includes a pump with a 
helical rotor and double-helical stator 
that can handle up to 24,000 Ibs./- 
hour. 

* 

Porous Bin Panels: Pall Corp. (Glen 
Cove, N.Y.) has new porous stain- 
less-steel panels to be used for aerat- 
ing powder to increase bin flow where 
vibrators and shakers are not effec- 
tive. In the first application, now in 
service, nitrogen was blown through 
the panels lining a bin to provide a 
gas-coated, frictionless bin wall. 
Additional nitrogen was blown 





Long Flow - Fast Cure 


Extra Values in Phenolics 
with QO° FURFURAL 


Phenolic molding powders made with QO furfural bring extra values to molders. 
Depending on how the compound supplier uses furfural, his customers get a range 
of useful properties not otherwise so readily achieved. For instance: 


e Superb flow properties. Furfural modi- practical for molding compound use. 
fied phenolics flow so well that even large 
intricate moldings are practical to make. e Excellent electrical properties and good 


chemical resistance also characterize fur- 


e Fast cure. Addition of furfural plasti- fural phenolics. 


cizes phenolics to the degree that highly 


advanced fast curing resins become No wonder resin producers use QO furfural. 


The Quaker Qals Gmpany 


The CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Quaker Oats In the United Kingdom: 
(@mpany 336E The Merchandise Mart Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England 


‘ In Europe: 
Chicago 54, Il 
° ant Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N. V., Rotterdam, The Netherlands; 
Room 536E, 120 Wall St., Quaker Oats (France) S. A., 3, Rue Pillet-Will, Paris IX, France; 
New York 5, N. Y. A/S “Ota”, Copenhagen, S. Denmark 
In Australia: 
Room 436E, 49 S.E. Clay Street Swift & Company, Ltd., Sydney 
CHEMICALS Portiand 14, Oregon In Japan: 
F. Kanematsu & Company, Ltd., Tokyo 
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BASIC PRODUCERS FROM MINE TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


COPPER SULFATE 


Let us send you 
complete information on 


TC COPPER SULFATE. ¢ 





assures you of early delivery, low cost, high 


decide to install new process plants anywhere in 


CHEMICAL ENGINEE 
CONSTRUCTION 


BoP \ 


By) ddd 
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through perforated probes. Powder 
flow was increased at least three fold, 
according to Pall, which supplied both 
panels and probes. 

e 

Air-Cooled Exchangers: The Air 
Cooled Exchanger Manufacturers 
Assn. (53 Park Pl., New York 7) is 
distributing a new specifications sheet 
that simplifies the ordering of air- 
cooled heat exchangers. The sheet, 
which will be distributed by air-cooled 
exchanger makers’ belonging to 
ACEMA, lists all the information po- 
tential users must provide to assure 
proper performance, construction and 
mechanical equipment data. 

* 

Electric Heaters: A novel way to 
heat pads for electric motors, car- 
buretors, fuel and hydraulic systems 
has been developed by Rogers Corp. 
(Rogers, Conn.). Its idea: paper-thin, 
flexible electrical circuits that develop 
a controlled amount of resistance. In 
one application, 1.240-ohm resistance 
is held to +4% at 77 F. Precise heat 
control prevents overheating which 
might cause problems in other parts 
of the system. 

a 

Residual Gas Analyzer: The Ana- 
lytical & Control Division of Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corp. (360 
Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena, Calif.) 
is marketing a gas analyzer for con- 
tinuous, complete analysis of residual 
gases in vacuum systems. The unit is 
essentially a mass spectrometer with- 
out a vacuum system. Resolving pow- 
er is sufficient to separate adjacent 
peaks up to mass 20. Quantities of 
gases, gaseous mixtures and vapors 
with a mass range of m/e 2 to 80 
can be measured. Residual gases with 
a pressure range of 10°* to 10°° mm 
Hg can be analyzed because of the 
instrument’s high sensitivity. 

eo 

Portable Air Filters: Two new port- 
able air filters for a wide range of 
vacuum-type pneumatic unloading 
systems are offerings of Fuller Co. 
(Catasauqua, Pa.). Originally devel- 
oped for use in the bulk unloading 
of polyethylene and polystyrene pel- 
lets, the units can be used for filtering 
inlet air in any vacuum unloading 
system where sanitary conditions are 
important. One filter is for air taken 
into the conveying system, the other 
for air drawn into the bulk carrier 
during unloading. 





From the laboratories of U.S. BORAX RESEARCH CORPORATION comes this new triumph! 


Sodium Hexylene Glycol Monoborate 


new... a amorphous white solid, 
looking like lots of other sodium borates, 


but having this unique feature... 
high solubility 
in nonpolar organic solvents 


FORMULA WEIGHT..... 165.98 
% BORON . 65 
% SODIUM —» 2 
BULK DENSITY.........0.25 = 


SOLUBILITY: Soluble in oils, 
gasoline, toluene, ben- 
zene, heptane, dioxane, 
ethers, and others. 


This new organic sodium borate—Sodium Hexylene Glycol Monoborate ~ offers 
you a number of interesting possibilities such as: 


@ FLAME RETARDANT ADDITIVE to nonaqueous paints. 


@ ADDITIVE TO LUBRICATING OIL to reduce sludge formation — 
particularly promising in Western oils. 


CORROSION INHIBITOR in organic systems. 
ADDITIVE TO SILOXANE RESINS to prevent run-off from coated 
articles during curing cycles. 


* Available in development quantities & Write for Sample and Technical Data Sheet 1A/O 


a 


J OBORAX 


U.S. BORAX RESEARCH CORPORATION « 412 CRESCENT WAY, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
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VI NOL POLYVINYL ALCOHOL RESISTS WATER BETTER © 


Because VINOL 125 resin is super hydrolyzed, films resist 
water better and retain more of their original strength and 
abrasion resistance. These properties are characteristic only 
of PVA produced by Airco’s exclusive continuous manu- 
facturing process. 

If water resistance is important to your product — in 


SALES OFFICES: Berkeley, Calif., LAndscape 6-3365 « 
Houston, Texas, CApital 89353 «¢ Los Angeles, Calif., ANgelus 8-2889 


Charlotte, N.C., EDison 3-1157 © Chicago, Ill., Bishop 7-6100 e« 


textile finishing; paper sizing and coating; packaging films; 
protective coatings; binders; adhesives — you should con- 
sider VINOL 125. 


For technical advice and samples of VINOL 125 call the 
Airco sales office nearest you. 


Cleveland, Ohio, MAin 1-3060 


New York, N. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6700 ° Tampa, Fla., Phone 2-2034 


AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL & CARBIDE CoO. 


A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED e 


| © 


Vinyl Monomers 
Acetylenic Chemicals 


150 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK e 


MURRAY HILL 2-6700 


Carbide 
Pipeline Acetylene 


Vinyl Resins 
Copolymers 


| > 
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Completion of a multimillion dollar acrylate expansion will 
double acrylate ester capacity at Celanese’s Pampa, Tex., plant. The new 
Pampa units are designed for annual production of 14 million Ibs./year 
of butyl and 2-ethylhexyl acrylates plus glacial acrylic acid. This capacity, 
when added to existing output potential, means the Pampa operation will 
now be able to turn out about 30 million lbs./year of acrylates. 





Glacial acrylic acid will be produced by a new Celanese process 
and has a purity level in excess of 98% of the acid. It will be sold to 
outside customers, as well as utilized in the new acrylate units. 


Main outlet for acrylates is in the paint field, with coatings, 
polishes, paper, adhesives and other products also prime end-uses. For 
‘61, over-all usage of acrylates by U.S. industry is expected to hit 71 


million Ibs. 
2 


Despite growing competition, cellophane eked out another record 
year in ’60 (its third in a row), as sales by U.S. manufacturers climbed 
to 439 million Ibs., or 3 million Ibs. more than the ’59 high. In addition, 
about 3 million Ibs. of imported cellophane were sold, a major increase 
over previous years. 





One of the fastest growing segments of the cellophane market 
is its use in combination with other materials (such as polyethylene) by 
laminating or extrusion coatings. In 60, sales of film combinations by 
converters increased 38% over ’59—while °59 figures were 45% higher 
than in ’58. 

° 

Polybutene output potential has been increased 60% by Amoco 
Chemicals Corp., with the recent startup of its new plant at Wood River, 
Ill. This raised the firm’s total capacity to about 50 million Ibs./year. 
Besides the Wood River plant, polybutenes are also manufactured by 
Amoco at its refineries at Yorktown, Va. and Eldorado, Ark. 





Delrin prices are moving downward again. Effective March 7, 
tags will be 15¢/lIb. lower, dropping from 80¢/Ib. to 65¢/Ib. This is the 
third price cut since the material made its commercial debut in Jan. 60. 
Reductions of 7¢/lb., and 8¢/lb. were posted in February and June of 
last year. According to Du Pont officials, demand has far exceeded the 
company’s own estimates, turned out to be 24 times greater than antic- 
ipated in 60 (see also p. 33 and p. 139). 





A new polystyrene foam plant has been put onstream in Guaran- 
tingueta (state of Sao Paulo) Brazil by Companhia De Produtos Quimicos 
Idrongal, a 92% subsidiary of Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik AG. 
Recent tests in Nigeria showed polystyrene foam to be extremely resistant 
to tropical climates, and BASF expects good sales both in Latin America 
and in new African countries. Tradename of the BASF foam: Styropor. 
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Single drum prices on several silicone fluids have been cut to 
the previous 44-drum quantity tabs by General Electric. This is the third 
cut during the past 17 months and amounts to about $22/drum on the 
more popular fluids products (quotes are down from approximately 
$1,249/drum to $1,227/drum). Behind the move: increased use of silicone 
fluids during the past few years, plus expanded production units. Tags on 
silicone emulsions will not be changed, however. 





Affected by the reduction are the following silicone fluids: SF18, 
SF69, SF81, SF92, the SF96 series, the SF97 series, SF99, SF1005, Vis- 
casil 5,000-60,000 and Velvasil 5,000-60,000. 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals (division of National Distillers and 
Chemical) will build a 60-million-lbs./year linear polyethylene plant next 
to its conventional polyethylene plant at Houston. USI—the nation’s second 
largest PE producer (300 million Ibs./year)—has not made linear before, 
says it isn’t worried about talk of over-capacity. Also not worried is Cela- 
nese, which is raising its linear capacity from 50 million to 60 million 
Ibs./year, adding a new line of resins that it says are tougher, have greater 
processing versatility. W. R. Grace says its Baton Rouge, La., linear PE 
plant got out of its red-ink status last year, is now operating at more than 
65% of capacity. Celanese says linear PE consumption is now 170 mil- 
lion Ibs./year, will reach 600 million lbs./year by ’65. 





Higher prices for rayon tire cord? Surprisingly, that’s what’s 
happening this week. Two more producers will increase tags on 1100 and 
1650 denier rayon tire cord yarns, following a similar action earlier by 
American Enka, Du Pont and Beaunit Mills. (CW Business Newsletter, 
Feb. 11). Latest pencil wielders: American Viscose and Industrial Rayon 
will also increase prices 2¢/lb. New tags: for 1650 denier 51¢/lb., (up 
from 49¢/Ib.); 1100 denier 57¢/lb. (up from 55¢/Ib.). 





The latest moves make the rayon tire cord change unanimous in 
the industry, but there is still no indication on how nylon producers will 
react. Chances are, though, in light of the long-standing price conflict 
between nylon and rayon cord, nylon prices may not move up—at least 
for a while—to maintain the new and narrow—competitive price spread. 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 13, 1961 


Change New Price 
uP 


Copra, Atl., Gulf ports, c.i.f. tons 2, sf , 2250 $177.50 
Peanut oil, crude, tanks Ae < a 0.0025 0.14 
Soybean oil, crude, tanks Decatur “ ‘3 0.005 0.12125 





DOWN 
Mercury metal, 76 lb. flask .. oe 1.00 $208.00 
Zinc oxide, leaded, 35%, bgs. c.l. - its 0.02 0.13375 





All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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CW PHOTOS—WILLIAM ROSENBLUTH 


Lummus engineers swarm over model of SunOlin’s new Claymont, Del., ethylene plant, signalling . . . 


Triumph for Low-Temperature Ethylene 


The new scale model (above) is of 
a plant that closes an era of process 
design. The model is of the Lummus- 
designed, 225-million-lbs./year ethyl- 
ene plant for SunOlin’s Claymont, 
Del., complex. Using a new route 


through direct distillation at low 
temperatures, this plant confirms a 
change for Lummus, which has cham- 
pioned ethylene purification via ab- 
sorption. 

Lummus’ change means no one in 
the U.S. is now building ethylene puri- 
fication plants using the once-popular 
absorption step. And this is a period of 
great international expansion in ethyl- 
ene. Besides its SunOlin plant, Lum- 
mus is currently designing five more 
ethylene units, all using the direct-dis- 
tillation route. In addition, eight ethyl- 
ene units being designed or con- 
structed by Stone & Webster; Mon- 
santo’s giant unit for Chocolate Bayou, 


Tex. (designed by Monsanto), and 
Socony Mobil’s unit at Beaumont, Tex. 
(designed by M. W. Kellogg) are all 
using the direct-distillation route. 

This swing to direct distillation 
(which requires chilling liquid and 
gases down to minus 210 F) means 
new markets for the specialized tow- 


ers, tanks and heat exchangers made of 


nickel and chrome-nickel steel, and 
diminishing call for the mild steel used 
in heaters and high-pressure steam for 
reboiling lean-oil strippers. 

Only a few years ago, the higher 
cost of alloy steel equipment com- 
pared with that of mild steel units 
made ethylene purification via absorp- 
tion far more economical, since ab- 
sorption also profits from a simpler 
flow scheme. The Lummus record 
proves this; it won contracts for 12 
U.S. units totaling almost 1 billion 
lbs./year of ethylene, and built them 


all on the absorption-route design. 
The factors favoring absorption 
were especially strong in years fol- 
lowing the Korean War when alloy 
steels were expensive and hard to 
come by—and that is when most of 
the absorption plants were installed. 
Now, with alloys relatively less expen- 
sive and with individual plant capaci- 
ties much higher than in those years, 
the route to ethylene purification via 
direct distillation wins in almost every 
case. Because of absorption’s simpler 
flow scheme, however, experts still 
agree that it can win out for the small- 
er plants (under 50 million Ibs./year). 
Demethanize—De-ethanize: There’s 
a labyrinth of schemes for purifying 
by direct distillation or by absorption. 
And most ethylene designers have de- 
veloped a more or less characteristic 
scheme, based on their experience. 
Thus, when Lummus came over to 
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tower and steam drum. 


direct distillation, it brought a new 
approach and a novel twist. It has re- 
placed the conventional demethaniz- 
ing step, at the front end of the train 
of distillation towers, with a step called 
de-ethanization to take off ethane and 
lighter fractions. 

At first glance this seems uneco- 
nomical, for there is a classic theory 
that fewer vaporizations (and thus a 
minimum heat load) are needed if the 
lighter products are “topped off” suc- 
cessively. For ethylene purification, 
this theory would mean removal of 
methane and lighter products (de- 
methanization), followed by ethylene, 
ethane, propylene, propane, etc., in 
that order. 

However, the heat load for sequen- 
tial vaporization must be combined 
with the cost of refrigeration, reflux 
heat load, etc. Lummus decided it 
would be cheaper, over-all, to de- 
ethanize first. It claims this type of 
processing scheme offers four-advan- 
tages: (1) investment and utility costs 
that are equivalent to or better than 
those of alternate schemes; (2) pure 
hydrogen and pure methane by-prod- 
ucts are relatively simple to separate; 
(3) freeze-up problems in the low- 
temperature train are eliminated; and 
(4) operation is easier, since an upset 
at the forward end of the distillation 
train hardly affects the methane-ethyl- 
ene separation. 

Apparently, its arguments are pretty 
convincing; it won the SunOlin con- 


Six-step sequence—ethylene’s new look 


TOWERS to absorb carbon 


3 COMPRESSORS to pump clean 
dioxide, hydrogen sulfide. 


gases to about 500 psig. 
~— 


@ DE-ETHANIZER tower looms 
ever auxiliary equipment. 


5 REFRIGERATION drums and 


by ETHYLENE FRACTIONATOR 
exchanger systems. 


separating ethane-ethylene. 
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a 
P-K Pre-Test Laboratory answers RaD questions 
. ® 2 
in solids Processing The P-K Pre-Test Laboratory gives 


practical answers to uncertainties in solids processing. It provides accurate — and often 


unexpected — opportunities for product improvement, process modernization, scale-up 
and prediction of procedures. » » » The P-K Pre-Test Laboratory offers an unmatched 


range of production equipment for testing. It features a production model of the new 





P-K Solids-Processor which blends liquids and solids, granulates, vacuum dries, coats, 
reacts chemicals, telescopes up to ten operations in one unit. Also available are stand- 
ard, intensifier, and liquids-solids ‘“T'win-Shell’”’* blenders; packaged vacuum tumble 
dryers; double cone blenders; ribbon blenders. » » » This equipment — plus the expe- 
rience of engineers who have run thousands of resultful pre-tests — is available without 


cost or obligation. Why not investigate? Write, or dial George Sweitzer at HAmilton 
1-7500 to discuss a pre-test date. » » » NEW REPORT ON SOLID-SOLID BLENDING. A twenty- 


three page cover article from Chemical Engineering, Aug. 8, 1960. Discusses blending 


theory, practice, equipment and economics. Reprint 


available upon letterhead request. Also ask for our patterson-kelley 


Chemical and Process Equipment Division 


new process equipment catalog No. 16-P. “patented 152 Burson Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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WANT SAFE 
EFFECTIVE 
GERMICIDES? 














ANTI-ODOR 
F ANTI-DANDRUFF 





The very complete series of 
VANCIDE® germicides has made 
possible the successful formula- 
tion of products unheard of a 
few short years ago. 


There is a VANCIDE available 
to meet your specific needs, since 
a wide variety of properties are 
available. Some are water-solu- 
ble — others dissolve in organic 
solvents. Some are stable on the 
acid side, others are stable in 
alkaline systems. 


VANCIDE germicides are active 
against both Gram-positive and 
Gram-negative bacteria, as well 
as yeast, fungi and algae. 


They are non-toxic, non-irritat- 
ing, economical and SAFE to use. 


Write us your requirements, and 
we'll advise you which of the fol- 
lowing will best meet 


needs. 


your 


VANCIDE BL 
METHYL TUADS 
VANCIDE 26 


VANCIDE BN 
VANCIDE 89RE 
VANCIDE 51 


Samples available on request. 





R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


( ) Please send NEW Bulletin 90C. 


Title. . . ; . 
(Attach to your Company letterhead 
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tract against competitive bidding, and 
earlier it nabbed the contract for Pe- 
troleum Chemicals Inc.’s Lake Charles 
ethylene plant with a modified distilla- 
tion train following a primary de- 
ethanizing tower. This unit started up 
in Sept. "58, and has just been expand- 
ed to 300-million-lbs./year capacity. 

Besides this, Lummus reports it is 
using the de-ethanizer asthe primary 
tower in the two other direct-distilla- 
tion ethylene plants currently under 
design in its offices. 

Calculator’s Classic: The variations 
in the sequence of towers make ethyl- 
ene plants a classic for distillation and 
absorption designers. The problem 
hinges on two basic facts: (1) ethylene 
comes out of the cracking and quench 
system as only 30% of a complex 
mixture that includes hydrogen, meth- 
ane, ethane, propylene, etc.; (2) the 
ethylene that’s produced must be 
99.8% pure. 

All ethylene processes except the 
chlorohydrin process (currently in op- 
eration at Wyandotte Chemicals’ plant 
at Wyandotte, Mich.) use vapor-liquid 
equilibrium for the purification sepa- 
rations. Ethylene, however, boils at 
—155 F. Raising the pressure to 
around 500 psi. brings this boiling 
point up to only 10 F. This is still too 
low for condensation against cooling 
water. Result: distillation reflux must 
be carried out using cascade refriger- 
ation systems, with coolants such as 
methane, ethane or propane. The other 
choice is absorption or “false conden- 
sation” made by absorbing the vapors 
in a lean oil such as propane, or 
even heavier materials such as light 
naphtha or light aromatic oils, from 
which the ethylene can be easily sepa- 
rated later. 

This choice of absorption or con- 
densation against refrigerant sets the 
basic pattern of the ethylene purifica- 
tion scheme. Whenever absorption is 
used, a primary demethanizing absorp- 
tion tower usually recovers 95+% of 
the ethylene, along with heavier prod- 
ucts, from the mixture leaving the re- 
action system. Most of the cost of such 
a unit goes into the lean-oil chillers, 
stripping, and recycling system. 

On the other hand, most of the cost 
of purification by low-temperature dis- 
tillation goes into refrigeration at mul- 
tilevel temperatures. Propane, ethylene 
(and sometimes methane) are the re- 
frigerants. Lowest temperatures may 
be provided by methane-rich gases va- 
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porizing at —190-210 F, or by 
use of a turbo-expander or Joule- 
Thompson expansion. The next level— 
—140 F or so—is provided by ethyl- 
ene. The ethylene, in turn, may be 
condensed against propane or ammo- 
nia, which finally rejects the heat to 
cooling water. The choice of distilla- 
tion sequence therefore not only sets 
the operating temperatures but also 
sets the type of refrigerant and com- 
pression design. 

SunOlin’s Sequence: According to 
Lummus’ present design plans, effluent 
from the cracking furnaces will be 
quenched and the tar knocked out. 
The quench effluent will then be com- 
pressed and treated to hydrogenate 
any acetylene to ethylene, after which 
it is combined with a direct raw-gas 
feed from the refinery. The combined 
stream will be washed with caustic 
and monoethanolamine to remove car- 
bon dioxide and hydrogen sulfide. 

The clean gas mixture is then fur- 
ther compressed, fed to the de-ethan- 
izer at about 500 psi. Bottoms product 
from this tower contains propylene 
and heavier hydrocarbons. It is re- 
turned to the Sun refinery. Overhead 
product, ethane and lighter fractions, 
passes through a_ low-temperature 
chiller to a demethanizer, which pulls 
out methane and hydrogen. The hy- 
drogen-rich gas leaves the chilling 
train as one stream; the methane leaves 
the top reflux section of the demetha- 
nizer after passing through a methane 
refrigeration system. 

Ethylene and ethane leaving the bot- 
tom of the demethanizer pass to an 
ethylene fractionator, where ethylene 
product is taken off the top and ethane 
for recycle to the cracking furnaces 
is taken out the bottom. Ethylene 
product from this tower also feeds the 
refrigeration system providing reflux 
to the tower. 

Dwindling Minority: CW’s nation- 
wide survey of ethylene plants cur- 
rently operating or planned in the U.S. 
reveals that about 15% of a total 8- 
billion-lbs./ year capacity is purified by 
the absorption route. Most of this is 
in Lummus-designed plants. Of the 
direct-distillation units, nearly all re- 
port that they begin by demethaniza- 
tion after the ethylene-cracking sec- 
tion. Exceptions are American 
Chemical at Watson, Calif., and Shell 
Chemical at Torrance, Calif., both of 
which reportedly de-ethanize first, as 
at SunOlin. Since all of these plants 








Latex Paint 


It’s easy to reach the right markets when 
you custom-tailor your latex formulations 
with CarBIDE’s chemicals. 
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Take 2-ethylhexyl acrylate, for exam- 
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styrene give excellent internally plasti- 
cized resins. 2-Ethylhexyl acrylate also 
improves color retention and resistance 
to water and alkali. 

When it comes to thickening power, 
CetiosizeE Hydroxyethyl Cellulose QP- 
4400 brings you instant color development 
in hot let-downs. It can be dry-blended 
into the original grind, eliminating the 
time-consuming thickener dissolving step. 
And, Carpipe’s complete line of coales- 
cing aids—butyl CELLOSOLVE acetate, 
butyl CarBiTo acetate, hexylene glycol, 
CarBITOL solvent, and CarBiToL acetate— 
improves film coalescence, especially at 
low temperatures. CARBIDE also supplies 
defoamers — polypropylene glycol 1025 
and 2-ethylhexanol .. . and Tercirou non- 
ionics for complete pigment dispersion. 

Ask your nearest CARBIDE Technical 
Representative to show you how you can 
brighten your profit picture in latex paints 
by meeting all your organic chemical needs 
from a single money-saving source of sup- 
ply. Or, write for a copy of “Chemicals 


for Resin Emulsions,” Department L, 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


CarsiToL, CeLLosize, CeLLosoive, Tercrrot, and Union 
CARBIDE are registered trade marks, 
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DOING A 
CUSTOM 


J O B ees You'll find a Republic drum or pail 


to meet those requirements: 
55-, 30-, and 15-gallon Uni- 
versal Standard Drums; 55- and 
30-Gallon full Removable Head 
Drums with lever or bolted ring 
closures; 55-, 30-, and 20-gallon Heavy 
Duty Drums; 55- and 30-gallon Ringlox 
Drums; 55- and 30-gallon Stainless Steel 
Solid Head or Ringlox Drums; grease and 
oil drums; and 11” diameter tight head 
or lug cover pails. 


Call your Republic Container salesman 
or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CONTAINER DIVISION mite) 


465 Walnut Street + Niles, Ohio 
New York Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel industry tells 
you a product is made of Steel. Look for it when you buy. 
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vary considerably in feedstock and 
products, it is virtually impossible to 
make a reliable economic comparison 
of the plants’ processes. 

The swing to the direct, low-tem- 
perature distillation system closes a 
chapter on ethylene plant design, but 
the book is far from complete. There 
is vast room for improving present 
methods of establishing low tempera- 
tures of refrigeration, designing insula- 
tion, compacting units, etc. And Lum- 
mus experts say improvements in 
absorption techniques, combining low- 
molecular-weight lean oils with mod- 
ern techniques using low temperatures, 
make this modified absorption system 
attractive for many types of feed and 
product. While ethylene capacity con- 
tinues to climb, designers are keeping 
their slide rules warm calculating ways 
to make ethylene cold. 


‘Thin Film’ Desalting 


Just-completed tests have proved 
the feasibility of a new “thin film” 
distillation process for desalting sea 
water. 

General Electric conducted tests at 
a Burlington, Vt., laboratory, showed 
that the process can extract 42 Ibs. of 
fresh water from each 100 Ibs. of sea 
water used. Process advantages: high- 
purity fresh water; superior heat trans- 
fer; and small size. 

Key design features are vaporiza- 
tion of the water without either boil- 
ing or bubbling, and the use of an 
assembly of revolving blades (which 
operate much like an automobile’s 
windshield wipers). 

The evaporator in the system con- 
sists of two vertical tubes, one inside 
the other. Sea water is fed into the 
wiper assembly where the slowly re- 
volving blades spread the salt water 
on the inner surface of the inside 
tube. The film formed is about 0.001 
in. thick. 

Heat from steam outside the inner 
tube is transferred through the walls 
of this tube, causing the salt water to 
evaporate. Pure water vapor leaves 
the evaporating chamber at the top, 
and the concentrated brine is drained 
off at the bottom. 

The reason for the thin film is that 
it will not support bubble formation. 
This technique provides water of ex- 
ceptionally high purity—less than 1 
ppm. of salt. 

Another advantage of the process 





is a heat-transfer rate that is said to 
be at least four times as high as that 
of any other distillation unit now in 
commercial use. This rate is achieved 
by the use of grooves on the condens- 
ing surface that produce a pressure 
gradient, aid heat transfer. 


Other process savings: the system is | 


estimated to require only 60% of the 
space and 40% of the weight of com- 
petitive systems. This is especially 
beneficial for marine applications. 

Development work is under govern- 
ment contracts with the Office of 
Saline Water of the Dept. of Interior 
and the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. Gen- 
eral Electric is now negotiating con- 
tracts with these agencies for further 
commercial development of the proc- 
ess and a full cost evaluation. 


PROCESSES 


Radiation Acceleration: A 3-million- 
electron-volt Van de Graaff accelera- 
tor, the most powerful source of radi- 
ation in industry when it was installed 
by Shell Development Co. (Emeryville, 
Calif.) four years ago, has just been 
modified to make it more versatile. A 
rigidly placed scanning tube was re- 
placed by a flexible-necked tube, con- 
verting the accelerator from essentially 
a radiation production tool into a high- 
ly versatile research device. 

* 

7090 Installation: The largest and 
fastest electronic computer now used 
in industry, the IBM 7090, is in pro- 
ductive operation at Texaco Inc. 
(Houston, Tex.). This computer will 
replace an IBM 705 that has been 
operating three shifts daily for more 
than a year. The 7090, of which 
about 50 have been installed in all in- 
dustry, is valued at about $4 million. 
It’s more powerful than the 705. 

* 

Metaphosphate: Scottish Agricultur- 
al Ind. Ltd. (Edinburgh, Scotland) has 
developed and patented (British Patent 
832,011) a process for making granu- 
lar potassium, metaphosphate. Starting 
from phosphoric acid and potassium 
chloride, the process is carried out at 
400-500 C. In a continuous system, 
the two raw materials react in contact 
with a third, inert substance. 

Key feature of the new proc- 
ess is the design of the rotary kiln, 
which allows starting with impure raw 
materials for technical-grade product, 
viz., for use as fertilizer. 





MISSISSIPPI LIME 
and LIME PRODUCTS 


Quality controlled from 
limestone deposits 
to your lime operations 





Technician testing Fluorine in parts-per-million. Just one of the many 
modern pieces of laboratory equipment that help guard quality of all 
‘Mississippi’ products. 


Mississippi Lime Company’s entire limestone deposits 
test 99% pure calcium carbonate...a natural purity 
and uniformity unequalled in such quantity anywhere. 








This nature-endowed purity is carefully guarded 
throughout every mining, processing, testing and 
shipping procedure. As a result, when you 
standardize on “Mississippi” you can always 
count on lime and lime products of uniformly 
high quality. 

Our skilled technicians will consider it a privi- 
lege to consult with your technical staff on 
possible applications or help in the solution of 
any problem. 


Any quantity of lime ready any time for immediate ship- 
ment anywhere BY RAIL... BY BARGE... BY TRUCK 


MISSISSTPPL LIME COMPANY 
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GLC Anodes Are CUSTOM MADE 


for 


Hooker 
Chemical 
Corporation 





Longer anode life, longer diaphragm life, 

reduced power consumption and reduced labor costs 
are the goals of the GLC program 

of technical exchanges between our engineers 

and those of our chlor-alkali customers. 


GLC anodes now in use are achieving 
greater records of performance than ever before. 





The Hooker Chior-Alkali Plant at Montague, Mich. 


And as a result of our continuing 

technical exchange program, GLC customers 
can look forward to still better 

anode performance in the future. 


Are your chlor-alkali operations 
experiencing the cost-saving advantages of GLC anodes, 
custom made to your special requirements? 


GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 





18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Bright Outlook for Reinforced Plastics 
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Reinforced Plastics Rebound 


Suspicion that the reinforced-plas- 
tics industries took a tumble in ’60 
was confirmed last week in Chi- 
cago as the Society of the Plastics 
Industry revealed a 3.3% drop in 
sales from the previous year. But the 
outlook is anything but bleak. In fact, 
industry leaders are looking for a 
record year in ’61 and see a doubling 
of sales by °65 (chart). This, of 
course, will also mean a boost for 
chemicals used in reinforced plastics. 

While °61 should show improve- 
ment in reinforced-plastics sales over 


last year it probably won’t be until 
62 or 63 that the industry really gets 
rolling again. Demand in ’61 is ex- 
pected to move up about 6% over 
’60’s sales to hit 271 million Ibs. This 
would be 16 million Ibs. higher than 
last year, and about 2% over °59’s 
record. 

And the chemical industry will 
share in this growth. In ’60, for ex- 
ample, about 150 million Ibs. of poly- 
ester resins were consumed by the 
reinforced-plastics industry. In addi- 
tion, phenolic, silicones, epoxy resins 


and methacrylates contributed another 
10 million lbs. to the total. Main 
areas that will contribute to the 
growth of reinforced plastics to the 
500-million-Ibs./year mark by ’65 
are transportation, construction and 
boats, although other uses will also 
register good gains. 

Transportation Drive: By °65, ac- 
cording to Clare E. Bacon of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.. the volume 
of reinforced plastics going into the 
transportation industry should more 
than double, hit about 105 million 
Ibs. for the year. Transportation now 
is the fastest-growing segment of the 
industry; sales increased 34%, to 45.5 
million Ibs. last year. 

Two reasons for this optimistic out- 
look: (1) continued growth of rein- 
forced plastics for car and truck 
bodies; (2) the growing acceptance 
of component parts made from rein- 
forced plastics. 

Production of car bodies from rein- 
forced plastics dates back to °54 when 
Molded Fiber Glass Co. started pro- 
ducing the Corvette body at its Ash- 
tabula, O., plant. Since that time, 
the company has also started pro- 
ducing truck bodies for the White 
Truck Co. 

Meanwhile, MFG has completely 
retooled for the 61 Corvette, using 
heavier equipment, will thus be able 
to increase its production capacity. 
Last year the firm turned out about 
11,000 Corvette body units, could 
now produce 20,000 units if demand 
is large enough. It takes about 400 
Ibs./car of reinforced plastics for 
this type of sports car. 

Robert S. Morrison, president of 
MFG, says that two factors could 
spur the growth of this market. First, 
lower tooling cost now permits a cost 
advantage over steel bodies on pro- 
duction runs as high as 25,000-30,- 
000 units/year. In addition, U.S. 
auto makers are reported to be think- 
ing in terms of segmented markets 
with a greater variety of specialized 
vehicles. Expansion of this latter con- 
cept could open up large markets 
for reinforced plastics. 

With continued penetration of rein- 
forced plastics into the truck field 
reinforced plastics are being used in 
trailers and tanks as well as in truck 
bodies. White, Diamond T and Ford 
are all using reinforced plastics in 
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Just Flip the Pages 
and site-see Minnesota from your 
desk! 144-page book describes in 
detail latest industrial data on 198 
Minnesota cities and towns. Avail- 
able sites; local contacts; natural 
resources; local financing; trans- 
portation and utilities ; recreational 
advantages—this book tells youall! 
Write, on yourcompany letterhead. 


Dept. of Business Development, 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, 





CETYL 
ACIDS 


NEW SPERM OIL DERIVATIVES 
COMPOSED OF FREE FATTY ACIDS 
AND ALCOHOLS AND ESTERS OF SAME 


OLEYL 
ACIDS 


Low-cost, highly-efficient raw materials 
for use in the production of rubber 
chemicals, sulfonated oils, defoamers, 
detergents and textile wetting-down 
agents. 


These fatty acids may be converted 
to the amines and fatty alcohols used 
as super fatting agents, to help stabil- 
ize emulsions. 


Three grades, varying in melting 
point from 45° fo 120° and iodine 
number from 5 to 50 or 90. 


Data sheet, prices and samples on 
request. 
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Reinforced-Plastics Outlets 





Markets "58 


"59 "60 "61 





Aircraft and missiles 18,500 


37,000 29,500 30,250 





Appliances 7,400 


10,750 10,250 10,500 





Boats 37,000 


71,000 - 56,000 58,750 





Construction 31,450 


37,000 44,000 50,500 





Consumer products 24,050 


34,000 24,000 24,250 





Containers, trays, 


industrial housings 7,400 


10,750 10,500 11,000 





Electrical 7,400 


10,750 12,250 12,750 





Pipe, tanks, ducts 5,550 


8,000 11,500 11,500 





Transportation 29,600 


34,000 45,500 50,000 





Miscellaneous 16,650 





10,750 11,500 11,500 





Total 185,000 


264,000 255,000 271,000 





Source: The Society of the Plastics Industry. 


some of their lines of motor trucks. 

Other transportation outlets: buses 
and subway trains. Reinforced mate- 
rials have been used in these areas 
and will continue to penetrate these 
markets. 

There’s increasing acceptance of 
component parts made of reinforced 
plastics—items such as_ headliners, 
fans ducts, molded trim, truck panel- 
ing etc. While the volume of mate- 
rial per unit is small for each of 
these items, collectively these outlets 
can chew up a lot of reinforced 
plastics. 

Construction Moves Steadily Up: 
The second-largest gainer in °61 
was the construction field, as demand 
increased almost 20%, to 44 million 
lbs. So far, translucent panels are still 
the largest outlet for reinforced ma- 
terials, but several new applications 
are expected to add to the volume— 
i.e., facing in curtain walls, edging 
for gutters, door and window frame- 
work, and interior paneling. 

Demand for translucent panels has 
continued its rapid climb, last year 
totaled about 80-85 million sq.ft. This 
was double the °57 figure and about 
15% over °59. In °61, another 10- 
15% increase is anticipated. 

Local building codes that prohibit 
the use of plastic materials in con- 
struction is still a major problem for 
reinforced plastics makers. The in- 
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dustry has been attacking it by en- 
couraging producers to make no un- 
warranted claims about their prod- 
ucts. At the same time they are work- 
ing with local building authorities to 
modify existing codes. 

Boats—Boom to Bust: Biggest fac- 
tor behind the slump of reinforced 
plastics in *60 was the sharp drop- 
off in the boat market, which forced 
down sales from a high of 71 million 
Ibs. in *59 to 56 million Ibs. last year. 
Outlook for °61: not much change, 
although some increase is expected. 

One of the paradoxes of the boat 
situation is that production of rein- 
forced-plastic boats in ’60 “increased” 
from 130,000 units in °59 to 150,000 
units in 60. The answer, of course, 
is due to the different yearly periods 
used for reporting. The ’60 boat pro- 
duction figures are based on a “model 
year,” which includes the last quarter 
of °59, plus the first three quarters 
of °60. Reinforced-plastics sales, how- 
ever, are based on the calendar year. 

As a result here’s what happened: 
Following a sharp increase in demand 
for reinforced-plastic boats in °59 
(production leaped from 80,000 units 
in the *58 model year to 130,000 
units in °59), boat builders had gear- 
ed up their production in last-quarter 
°59. Production held strong during 
the first four or five months of °60, 
then fell flat, as builders felt the 














Becco Granted Patent On In-Situ Epoxidation 
Using lon-Exchange Resins as Catalyst 


Becco Chemical Division, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, has been granted U.S. Patent No. 2,919,283, 
covering in-situ epoxidation using ion-exchange resins as 
the catalyst. The process is an extremely practical and 
valuable one. As evidence, consider that millions of pounds 
of epoxy plasticizer have already been produced, using 


this method, by prominent companies in the industry. 


=) 7 6 of OR =] ere 


FooD 
MACHINERY 
AND 


Issuance of this patent is additional evidence of Becco’s 
leadership in the field of epoxidation. (A license to use 
this process is offered to you by Becco; write for details.) 

If you have an interest in this area, perhaps Becco’s 
experienced Sales Engineers and research chemists can 
help you. Write us, outlining your problem. Complete 


confidence, of course. Address: Department Cw-4 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


cnEMcAL BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 








“QUALITY-CONTROLLED” 


Demineralizers 





Designs, Manufactures, 
Installs and Services 
High Quality Equipment 
For the Chemical 
Management of 
Industrial Water 

Other L®A Products Include 
Hot Process Softeners — Floc Treators 
Filters — Deaerators — Dealkalizers 
Chemical Feeders — Continuous 
Blowdown Equipment 


* 


Write ren Free Bulletin No. 108-B 
Ly A WATER CONDITIONING, INC. 


1007 Air Way, Glendale 1, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities & Foreign Countries 





Chemical Week 


is the only magazine 
edited exclusively for 
management men— 

al all levels 

and in all functions 

here in the 

Chemical Process Industries. 
Read if regularly 

fo keep apace of your job... 
advertise in if offen 

fo keep ahead 

of your competition. 
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MARKETS 


effects of reduced consumer demands, 
plus growing inventories. 

In the "61-model year (including 
last-quarter °60) boat builders are 
moving cautiously and holding down 
production. Still uncertain, of course, 
is what the consumer demand will 
be this year for items such as boats. 
Thus in calendar year '61 it’s likely 
that reinforced-plastics demand will 
increase only moderately. 

For the longer term, producers 
expect reinforced plastics in boats 
to be up near the °59 record year 
mark by °62 or 63. 

Aircraft, Missiles Up: Another out- 
let that registered a sizable drop in 
*60 was the aircraft and missile mar- 
ket. Sales dropped 6.5 million Ibs. 
from the high of 37 million Ibs. 
posted in °59. Outlook for ’61 varies. 
SPI forecasts a demand increase of 
only about 750,000 Ibs. Other ob- 
servers, however, believe that demand 
could jump 10-15%. Reason: Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s directive to step up 
the missile program, plus the govern- 
ment’s placement of additional orders 
for new transport aircraft. 

A development worth watching in 
this field is the increased use of “prep- 
regs.” These are ready-to-mold lami- 
nating materials (impregnations of 
continuous webs of fabric or fiber 
with resin, under conditions of ex- 
tremely close control), which are 
then partly polymerized to a point 
where they can be subsequently lami- 
nated to form a product. Today more 
than 50% of reinforced plastics go- 
ing into missiles and aircraft are 
prepreg material. (These materials 
are also used for decorating mela- 
mine tableware, have several other 
commercial applications.) 

In °56 prepreg sales were estimated 
at about $1 million. By ’59 sales had 
risen to $25 million and were about 
the same in 60. Much will depend, 
of course, on the missile and aircraft 
market, but the industry is looking 
for additional sales increases this 
year. 

Unpredictable Consumer: Con- 
sumer products and appliances were 
affected last year by postponed pur- 
chases, plus increased competition 
from other plastics, particularly in 
applications where strength was not 
a factor or where highly automated 
thermoplastics could be used. Moder- 
ate growth is foreseen for this year 
in these outlets, with the combined 
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increase estimated at 500,000 Ibs. 
in both the consumer products and 
appliance markets. 

Other outlets, including containers, 
trays, electrical and pipes tanks and 
ducts make up smaller markets; but 
only modest gain, perhaps even a 
leveling off of sales, is anticipated. 

This year will see the reinforced- 
plastics industry fighting hard to get 
back on its record-breaking course. 
Its loudest rooter will be the chemi- 
cal industry. 


MARKETPLACE 


New PVC Film: Development of 
a new straight polyvinyl chloride 
plastic resin for calendered vinyl film 
and sheeting, homogeneous and lami- 
nated vinyl flooring, shoe heels and 
other injection-molded items has been 
reported by the Chemical Division 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. The material is designated as 
Pliovic S-75. 

a 

Vinyl Ceilings: A transparent vinyl 
sheet for use in luminous drop ceil- 
ings has been developed by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. The material, called 
Goodlite 40, is designed to provide 
maximum light transmission with a 
minimum of brightness. It is manu- 
factured in flat sheets up to 30 in. 
wide (in any requested length) and 
can be readily vacuum-formed by 
standard techniques. 

* 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Prices: 
The prices of all grades of regular- 
and nitrogen-bearing low-carbon fer- 
rochrome were’ reduced 2¢/lb. 
(across the board) by Union Carbide 
Metals Co., division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. According to the com- 
pany, the revision puts the prices of 
these grades in relative balance with 
its high-carbon grades. New base 
prices, per pound of contained chro- 
mium, in carload lots: regular grades, 
carbon, 0.025% maximum, 33¢; car- 
bon, 0.05% maximum, 32¢; nitro- 
gen-bearing grade, carbon 0.10% 
maximum, 36.75¢. 

& 

Improved Polycarbonate Resin: A 
new grade of polycarbonate resin is 
being offered by the Chemical Ma- 
terials Dept. of General Electric Co. 
It’s identified as Lexan 101, is priced 
at $1.30/lb. for truckload volume 
purchases. 








MEANS CONTROLLED DISPERSION FOR DRY SOLIDS: 


Battery of Mix-Mullers 
serve high production 
requirements for mid- 
west refractories 
producer. 


Intensive mulling can increase 
output at a savings in raw materials 


Increase in the usage of the Simpson Mix-Muller has paralleled an en- 
lightened attitude on mixing practice among processors who have learned 
that careful and controlled mixing operations can be an important source 
of savings in the preparation of dry solids. 

In the Simpson Mix-Muller, an intensive kneading, smearing, spatu- 
late action—a mulling action—serves to actually coat one material with 
another. Dispersion of important and expensive components of the mix 
is rapid, thorough . . . and under your complete control. 

If you’re caught in the bind between expensive raw materials, in- 
creased production demands and boosted quality control standards... 
can you afford to settle for less than controlled dispersion? Write for de- 
tails on a confidential mulling survey. 


See our advertisement in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


simpson MIX-MULLER “vivision F Es! 


» National Engineering Company 
“% 642 Machinery Hall Bidg. « Chicago, Illinois 


Here's why: 





(A) SIMPSON _ =" (8) CONVENTIONAL 
MIXER 


MIX-MULLER 


Unmixed smears evident in (B) can 
cause waste of raw materials, “hot 
spots,’’ rejects and reprocessing. 
These unmixed areas make quality con- 
trol difficult and can nullify any mixer 
manufacturer's claim for fast mixing. 


WRITE FOR HANDBOOK 
Handbook on Mulling describes con- 
trofled dispersion in simple terms, pro- 
vides full detalis on nine models of the 
Simpson Mix-Muller; how it is used; 
how it can benefit you. 
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With Emery Fatty Acids 


UNIFORMITY 
Is ASSURED 


BATCH AFTER BATCH 





Producing a product of consistent quality (and one with 

consistent sales appeal) is an easier, less costly job for 

users of Emery Fatty Acids. This is because these fatty 

acids offer the highest degree of chemical and physical 

uniformity from batch to batch—a fact which is con- 
incingly illustrated in the adjoining charts. 

Emery achieves this uniformity by a series of quality 
control checks at every stage of processing, each of 
which may involve as many as eight different analytical 
tests. 

This kind of quality control in processing gives you 
assurance of the same fatty acid performance time after 
time ... that you will always get full value for your 
dollar . . 
after batch... 


. that your product will be uniform, batch... 
after batch. 









Ceeeeeeesesesense 


Checks on a series of 100 consecutive shipments of 


Emersol® 132 Lily Stearic Acid and of Emersol® 233 


LL (low-linoleic) Oleic Acid show how Emery fatty acids 


always stay within the narrow specifications set for 
them. This is another example of how Emery Fatty Acids 
offer you—a little extra everything except price. Why 
not include these top performers in your formulations? 


For samples or product literature write Dept. J-2A. 


FATTY ACID DIVISION 


innati 2, Ohio 


Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles—Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


London, Ortario—Export Division, Cincinnati 

















Phe Ba 


ATCH... 





re 


| EMERSOL® 233 LL OLEIC ACID EMERSOL® 132 LILY STEARIC ACID 


Titer, °C 


lodine Value 


lodine Value 


Specification Range 





Batch Number 


The most consistently dependable cleaning agents are 
those made with Hooker phosphates. High purity is one 
reason. (Our sodium tripolyphosphate is 989% pure, high- 


est in the industry.) Because of this purity, you can get 


more of the active sequestering agent into your product. 

Typical assay of Hooker phosphates: disodium phos- 
phate (999% ) ; sodium tripolyphosphate (98% 
potassium pyrophosphate (95.5%). Also available are 
sodium hexametaphosphate (P2O; content 67%) and 


and tetra- 
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trisodium phosphate (P.O; content 18.6%). 

Write for data sheets and price information on these 
phosphate products. Available from three locations: 
Jeffersonville, Indiana; Adams, Mass.; Dallas, Texas. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, BOX 326, DEPT. CW-2 
Jeffersonville, Indiana HOOKER 
Sales offices: Chicago, Ill. » New York, N. Y. PLASTICS 








RESEARCH 


Fast Pace in Polyaldehyde Plastics 


Du Pont’s polyformaldehyde, Delrin, is off 
and running. While its strong patent position 
is thwarting other entrants, many companies 
are pushing polyaldehyde research. 


Effective March 7 Du Pont’s price 
for its crystalline polyformaldehyde, 
Delrin, will be cut from 80 to 65¢/- 
lb.—thus giving other potential poly- 
aldehyde makers one more hurdle to 
clear before they can come out with 
a commercial product. 

Du Pont already had several factors 
going in its favor: Delrin has had 
world markets to itself for a year; 
applications have grown even faster 
than the company had predicted; and 
the whole project is based on a firm 
patent foundation, established after 12 
years and $50 million devoted to re- 
searching the material. 

However, a number of other com- 
panies around the world are actively 
developing similar tough, heat- and 
solvent-resistant polyaldehyde resins, 
and are quietly patenting their findings 
(table). A measure of the importance 
they attach to this area may be found 
in their refusal to talk about the sub- 
ject, even though two or three firms 
are reportedly piloting polyaldehyde 
processes. 

Celanese, with its hefty output of 
aldehydes (to be boosted by its planned 
acetaldehyde plant at Bay City, Tex.— 
CW Technology Newletter, Feb. 4), 
is one U.S. firm that is keeping a close 
eye on polyaldehyde possibilities. A 
minimum list of foreign concerns that 
are also active in polyaldehyde re- 
search includes four companies in Ger- 
many, two in France, one each in the 
Netherlands, Italy and Great Britain, 
and a Japanese university. But Du 
Pont already has a firm market posi- 
tion in Europe, which will be but- 
tressed by a finishing plant (for U.S.- 
made resin) in the Netherlands in ’62, 
and a design and service lab in Ge- 
neva. 

Patent Strength: Keystone of Du 
Pont’s domestic protection is U.S. pat- 
ent 2,768,994, issued in ’56 (CW, Dec. 
8, 56, p. 68). 


Corresponding foreign patent ap- 
plications have been filed and several 
patents issued. In addition, the com- 
pany has a number of related patents, 
both here and abroad (e.g., U.S. 
2,734,889; British 742,135, 766,629 
and 770,717; French 1,131,939; Aus- 
tralian application 41,126/58). 

The strength of Du Pont’s U.S. Pat- 
ent 2,768,994 is in its broad coverage. 
It specifically covers composition of 
matter (crystalline polyformaldehyde) 
and processes for making the mate- 
rial. Distinguishing features of the 
product specified in the patent are 
thermal stability and toughness. At- 
tempts to make polyformaldehyde date 
back to 1859, but all resulted in a 
product that lacked these two qualities. 
Paraformaldehyde, a commercial low- 
molecular-weight polyformaldehyde, is 
an example. The Du Pont patent cov- 
ers all formaldehyde polymers that ex- 
ceed specified values of either prop- 
erty. 


(The alternating oxygen atoms and 
methylene groups that make up the 
backbone of the polymer lead to the 
alternative name “polyoxymethylene” 
as well as to the generic description 
“acetal resin.’’) 

The process described in the basic 
patent involves introducing pure form- 
aldehyde (at least 99.5%, preferably 
over 99.9%) into an inert solvent 
(e.g., a hydrocarbon such as hexane) 
containing a catalyst at atmospheric 
pressure and any temperature at which 
the solvent is liquid (preferably be- 
tween —SO and 70 C). The choice of 
catalyst includes many amines and 
cyclic nitrogen-containing compounds, 
as well as arsines, stibines and phos- 
phines. Two or more of the catalysts 
might be used together. The product 
is a powder that can be formed into a 
resin with inherent viscosity ranging 
from 1 (for fiber use) to 10 (molding 
resin). Molecular weight: over 20,000. 

Trioxane Route: Trioxane — the 
cyclic trimer of formaldehyde—is an- 
other possible starting material for 
polyformaldehyde. Its main advantage: 
it is a solid (easier handling) that can 
be converted directly into the polymer. 
Celanese holds U.S. Patent 2,951,059 
on a continuous method of doing this. 
Vaporized trioxane and a gaseous cata- 





International Polyaldeyde Patent Race 





C ountry Company 


eveeciiet 





Typical patent 





U.S. Du Pont 


Celanese 


Germany Farbenfabriken Bayer 

Badische Anilin- & Soda- 
Fabrik 

Deutsche Gold- & Silber- 
Scheideanstalt 

Cie. de Saint-Gobain 


Houilleres du Basin du 
Nord et du Pas-de- 
Calais 


Netherlands Stamicarbon 


U.S. 2,768,994 — “Polyoxymethy- 
lenes” 

U.S. 2,951,059—‘‘Vapor-phase Poly- 
merization of Trioxane” 

Australian application 57,433/60— 
‘Polymerization of Formaldehyde” 

British 848,660—‘‘Highly Polymeric 
Formaldehydes”’ 

British 836,288—‘'Formaldehyde 
Polymers” 

Australian application 53,098/59— 
“Polymerization of Formaldehyde”’ 

Belgian 580,839—‘‘Polyformalde- 
hyde”’ 


Australian application 56,618/60— 
“Preparing Products of High Mo- 
lecular Weight” (by polymerizing 
formaldehyde) 


Others known to be interested: Imperial Chemical Industries (Great Britain), 
Kyoto University (Japan), Farbwerke Hoechst (Germany), Montecatini (Italy). 


AM AME 
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Delrin’s Many Shapes 


After one year of commercializa- 
tion, Delrin counts over 500 
applications in this country, 200 others 
abroad. Du Pont quotes no sales 
figures but does say that domestic 
poundage sold was two and one-half 
times the anticipated amount and that 
foreign many times its 
estimate. The material is now being 


now 


sales were 
used in automotive, machinery, con- 
sumer, appliance, plumbing, hardware 
and packaging industries. More than 
80% of the sales involve replacement 
of a metal; only 14% is for replace- 
ment of another plastic. Key proper- 
ties: toughness, lightness, colorability, 
thermal stability, processing ease. 
Price has dropped from 95¢ to 65¢- 
lb, since Jan. *60. 





lyst (e.g., boron trifluoride)—both di- 
luted with nitrogen—are injected into 
a reaction zone that has a cooled sur- 
face. The polymer is formed imme- 
diately on the surface, is scraped off 
and blown out of the zone. A catalyst 
neutralizing agent (e.g., tri-n-butyl- 
amine) is used to prevent further poly- 
merization. The product is said to be 
suitable for extrusion or molding. 

Du Pont has also investigated tri- 
oxane polymerization and holds the 
first U.S. patent to describe a method 
of making high-molecular-weight poly- 
formaldehyde from trioxane (No. 2,- 
795,571). However, the process de- 
scribed is a batch one. Trioxane and 
catalyst (e.g., 0.5-1% antimony tri- 
fluoride) are sealed in a dry, evacuated 
reaction vessel and heated to 85-130 C 
for one to seven days. 

In the Race: Foreign companies are 
quiet about their polyaldehyde plans, 
but a glance at the patent literature 
shows that they are definitely in the 
race. Germany’s entrants, for instance, 
include Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fab- 
rik, Farbenfabriken Bayer, Farbwerke 
Hoechst and Deutsche Gold- & Silber- 
Scheideanstalt. In British Patent 848,- 
660, BASF describes a method of 
making “highly polymeric formalde- 
hydes that are thermally stable” by 
reacting chloromethyl methyl ether 
with a quaternary salt of the ether with 
a tertiary amine. 

Bayer has Australian patent appli- 
cations (57,433/60 and 57,637, 60) 
on production of high-molecular- 
weight polyformaldehyde using di- 
imides, amides or thioamides as cata- 
lysts. Degussa, in British Patents 
836,288 and 848,061, describes the 
use of peroxide catalysts in the pres- 
ence of an amine reducing agent, and 
the use of sulfur-containing catalysts 
such as tetramethyl thiuram disulfide 
or pentamethylene  dithiocarbamic 
acid. The product is a polyformalde- 
hyde resin that can be molded. 

In France, Cie. de Saint-Gobain has 
an Australian patent application (53,- 
098/59) on the catalytic, vapor-phase 
polymerization of formaldehyde. And 
Houilleres du Basin du Nord et du 
Pas-de-Calais holds Belgian patent 
580,839 on the polymerization of 
formaldehyde by ionizing radiation at 
—120 C for 10-80 hours. 

The Netherlands’ Stamicarbon has 
an Australian patent application (56,- 
618/60) on the production of high- 
molecular-weight polymers from form- 
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aldehyde in an inert liquid suspension 
of a solid material. 

Britain’s Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries has also been active in polyalde 
hyde research, but says its current 
work is “extremely small.” 

Japan’s Kyoto University has re- 
ported a heat-stable resin made by 
polymerizing formaldehyde in a sol- 
vent with gamma rays from a cobalt- 
60 source at —80 C (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Feb. 27, 60). 

Higher Aldehydes: Work on crys- 
talline polyaldehydes is not restricted 
to formaldehyde. Du Pont, Kyoto and 
Italy’s Montecatini have all reported 
success in making such polymers from 
higher aldehydes. Researchers at Ky- 
oto have made crystalline polyacetal- 
dehyde using organometallic catalysts 
at low temperatures. Other aldehydes, 
such as propionaldehyde and trichloro- 
acetaldehyde, have been polymerized 
to give crystalline materials. Metal 
alkoxides were also found to be use- 
ful as catalysts. 

Because polymers of higher alde- 
hydes have alkyl side-chains, they can 
give isotactic and syndiotactic versions, 
a fact that has attracted the interest of 
Montecatini consultant Giulio Natta. 
Last year he reported the preparation 
of isotactic polyaldehydes. 

Du Pont, however, appears to be 
leading the way in patenting its posi- 
tion in the higher aldehyde polymers 
(Belgian No. 580,553 and Australian 
application 50,881 /59). The reaction 
is carried out in a hydrocarbon solvent 
at low temperatures (e.g., —80 to 
—40 C) in the presence of alkali 
alkoxides or alkali alkyls. Melting 
point of polyacetaldehyde prepared 
in this way is 165 C, about 15 degrees 
below that of Delrin. Other aldehydes 
ranging up to 10-carbon molecules 
were polymerized to crystalline ma- 
terials, some with yields of 80-95%. 

However, larger aldehyde molecules 
prevent the extremely  close-chain 
packing that is possible with polyfor- 
maldehyde. Since many of the prop- 
erties of the formaldehyde polymer 
depend on this close packing (thought 
to be even closer than in linear poly- 
ethylene), the higher-aldehyde poly- 
mers will likely lack some of poly- 
formaldehyde’s advantages. 

Clearly, Du Pont has a long head 
start in the polyaldehyde field, but the 
markets are diverse and _ attractive 
enough to encourage other commer- 
cial entrants before long. 
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Now Cyanamid Offers 
a Series of 
Cyquest* Sequestering Agents 


to help remove traces of unwanted metallic ions—Check this 
chart... there’s a Cyquest Sequestering Agent best for you 


Sequestering Agent 


CYQUEST 40° 


on (010) 3-5 ma tore) 


CYQUEST* ACID 


CYQUEST 30-HE 


on £010) 3-3 me oc 


Chemical Composition 


Tetrasodium ethylenediamine 
tetraacetate solution 


Tetrasodium ethylenediamine 
tetraacetate dihydrate 


Ethylenediamine tetraacetic 
acid 


Trisodium N-hydroxyethyl- 
ethylenediaminetriacetate 
solution 


Sodium dihydroxyethy| 
glycinate 


aaa cuapeumasnncdierttsinieiimiE is ARE URC TAU TAG etn a 
ht CY ANNAN I DW saa 


Cyanamid, with a wider series of sequestering agents, 
can now assist you better than ever in removing even 
traces of unwanted metallic ions from your product or 
process. All Cyquest Sequestering Agents are uniformly 
high in quality and provide maximum chelating activity. 
As with all chemicals from Cyanamid, you are assured 
of the finest in product, best in service and delivery. man 


Why not send coupon today for more information? 


Company 


Address 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY iain 


Process Chemicals Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Use 


General purpose sequestéring 
agent for most metallic ions 
throughout the pH range; effec- 
tive for iron in the acid pH range. 


Used in place of Cyquest 40 
when a dry form is needed. 


Used in place of Cyquest 40 
when the sodium ions are un- 
desirable. 


me) mere) ahage) me) micelamianeal-#-11¢-1i1al= 
ranges from pH 6.5 to 9.5. 


ae) aun de) amore) ahage) Mmamm-11.¢-1 inal: 
range from pH 9.5 to 12.5. 


*Trademark 


CWP-218 
American Cyanamid Company 


Process Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me product data sheets on 


CYQUEST SEQUESTERING AGENTS 
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‘Ht pays to call on.. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 


630 Thira Ave., New York 17, N.¥. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 
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Research Booster 

A local clearing house for research- 
related affairs has been established in 
Washington, D.C. Designed to build 
up the area as a scientific center, 
the new Metropolitan Washington 
Science Bureau offers industry a va- 
riety of services. 

Members, including universities and 
government laboratories as well as 
more than 150 private firms, can 
participate in these benefits: a central 
registry and information service cover- 
ing scientists, engineers, organizations 
and events in the area; aid in re- 
cruiting researchers; closer contact 
with government agencies. In addi- 
tion, the group will encourage local 
schools to expand their graduate cur- 
ricula and also to provide more tech- 
nician training programs. 

The bureau is supported largely 
by the Metropolitan Board of Trade; 
membership fee for companies is cur- 
rently $100. 


Itaconic Push 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. (New York) is 
stepping up its interest in research on 
itaconic acid and esters. The firm’s 
foreign subsidiary, Pfizer Corp., has 
purchased a one-third share of own- 
ership in Laboratori Italiana di Ricer- 
ca Chimica S.p.A. (Milan, Italy), a 
company founded in °56 to specialize 
in itaconic research and development. 
LIRC’s other two owners are Snia 
Viscosa S.p.A. and Ledoga S.p.A., 
Italian fiber and chemical firms, re- 
spectively. 

LIRC will operate internationally, 
with Pfizer handling promotion and 
licensing of LIRC developments in 
the U.S. First commercial LIRC de- 
velopments were thermoplastic resins 
containing dimethyl itaconate, which 
are used in making plastic reflectors. 
The firm is now working on new 
paint latexes and varnishes. 


EXPANSION 


e A new $1.8-million research 
station to study preservation of food 
by radiation will be constructed at 
Natick, Mass., by the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps. To be designed 
by Associated Nucleonics, Inc. (Gar- 
den City, L.I., N.Y.), the new center 
will contain the largest cobalt-60 
source in the U.S., as well as a linear 
accelerator, thus allowing compara- 
tive studies of isotope and machine 
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In 
the You move a significant step ahead of competition 
° with high solvency SC Aromatic Solvents. 
right Among many desirable properties, they offer 
a wide variation in dry times and solvencies 
which give them unusual versatility in your 
formulations. Uniformity from initial test to 
production is absolutely assured because SC 
Aromatic Solvents always start with the identical 
crude. Each run is carefully inspected through 
numerous quality-control check points until 
final delivery to your plant. Call today for 
specific recommendations—SC Aromatic 
Solvents are available for immediate delivery 
from 21 Solvents and Chemicals Group 


plants and stock points in quantities to 
meet all your requirements. 
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#End Point 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY of The Solvents and Chemicals Group ORGANIC SOLVENTS HANDBOOK. Con- 
tains definitions, various evaluation methods, applications, etc. Thousands in use throughout the country. 


Chit 


THE SOLVENTS AND CHEMICALS GROUP, 2540 W. FLOURNOY STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Buffalo, Bedford 1572 @ Chicago, SEeley 3-0505 @ Cincinnati, Elmhurst 1-4700 @ Cleveland, Clearwater 2-1100 

Dallas, FEderal 1-5428 e Detroit, WAlnut 1-6350 * Erie, Glendale 6-3951 * Fort Wayne, Anthony 0213 

Grand Rapids, CHerry 5-9111 ¢ Houston, ORchard 2-6683 @ Indianapolis, MElrose 8-1361 # Kansas City, CHestnut 1-3223 

laCrosse, 2-3011 ©  Lovisville, EMerson 8-5828 © Milwaukee, GReenfield 6-2630 © New Orleans, VErnon 3-4666 

Rochester, LOcust 2-5980 © St. Louis, GArfield 1-3495 * Santa Fe Springs (Los Angeles), UNiversity 4-7711 or SPruce 3-3628 
Toledo, JEfferson 6-3771 © Windsor, Ontario, Clearwater 2-0933 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Technical Guidance Martin H. dr. 
Reena Aavieery "haviee, RED’ 6 tna 
Va. COngress 1-3294. 
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Fluorine, Oxy. Alkoxyl, Alkimid 

, Terminal Meth,1, ete. b © ani a 

organic microchemi analysis. P.O Box 17, 
Urbana, Til, Empire 7-8406. 


A Unique Patent Service covering the fields of 
(1) Oils and Fats, (2) Fatty Acids and their 
derivatives, (3) 7 00 and Glycerine, (4) De 
tergents and Emulsifiers. For complete informa- 
tion and price, write for “Patent Service” John 
W. McCutcheon, Inc., 236 Mt. Kemble Ave., 
Morristown, N. 4 


A R. McKinney, Ph.D.—Consultant Pias- 
tics, Textiles, processes, intermediates. Will tour 
Europe ae 15—Solicit assignments. 
Write to: Synthetic Polymers, 2012 Lake Avenue, 
Whiting, Indiana. Phone 659-2824. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














POSITIONS VACANT 


manufacturer of nationally sold 
brand name chemical maintenance products, has 
& new position for an experimental laboratory 
chemist with degree and 2-5 years industrial ex- 
perience with surface active agents, emulsions, 
mg compounds or chemical specialties. Ex- 
cellent opportunity with a growth company. Above 
average salary, fringe benefits and bonus at 13- 
15% of base ry. Send complete employment 
and scholastic resume to Personnel Department, 
National Laboratories, Inc., 4934 Lewis Avenue, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 





Wanted to buy small established chemical com- 
ApS interested in buying spin-off items. 
0-5912, Chemical Week. y 


Chemical Seneteetnte, distribution or eee 
import business wanted for consolidation. Will re- 


tain personnel. Principles only. Replies held in 
strictest confidence. BO-6075, Chemical Week. 


Potent for Sale or we 
additive. Principals only. BO-6100, 
Week. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE _ 
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Technical Sales—Grow: ing small chemical manu- 
facturing company is seeking a chemist or chemi- 
cal engineer as Technical Service Manager. 
Minimum five years experience in technical sales 
and service. Metallic stearate experience desirable 
but not essential. Profit sharing and other bene- 
fits Salary commensurate with experience. Reply 
to P-6086, Chemical Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 


Representative wanted selling erpne 6) 
& 13 gallon bottles for the Chemical industry. 4 


commission basis. RW-6137, Chemical Week. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Fatty Industi. Chem. Exec. Chem. Eng. 34, 
skilled in mnfr. Condensates, esters & ester 
derivs, Amides & derivs, chlorides & derivs with 
i? yrs. management responsibility for Sales 
Mnfr., Eng., R&D, Import & Export. Personally 
sold to major Corpns. million $ yr. new products 
he developed then mnfrd. in plant he designed, 
purchd. & installed. PW-6122, Chemical Week. 


Plant Pathologist as/or Technical nee 
tive in Brasil or South America: Ph. D., Univ- 
ersity at Midwest. Age 35, married. Extensive 
experience includes: Research work in insecticides 
and fungicides and teaching work in Universities 
for 9 years. On foreign assignment for 3 years. 
Speak well Portuguese and read Spanish. Willing 
to travel. PW-6141, Chemical Week. 



































60” dia. x 35 plate T316 stainless bubb‘e 
column 42’ high, dished heads. Perry, 1415 N. 
Sixth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





465 gal. T304L Stainless Sore reactcr, 
150% int. WP, 1652 jacket WP. Perry, 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





F.J. Stokes model #138J-16, 195 “4. ft. vocu- 
um shelf dryer, (16) shelf, single door. Perry, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


laboratory ‘type spray 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 





Nerco-Niro 
dryer, stainless steel. 
ila. 22, Pa. 





Raymond 25057, 5-roller hi-side pulverizer, 
Unused. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Gaulin Sub Micron Dispenser—2 stage valve 
2hp, New Condition. Reasonable. Azon £0 Box 
36, El Segundo, Calif. 





This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering Equipment, Plants, 
Supplies, Chemicals, Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are low—just call or write Classi- 
fied Advertising Division. Chemical Week, P.O. 
Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y., LOngacre 4-3000. 








BUILDING FOR SALE 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 








; Agency . .. E: ced chemist in indus- 
trial marketing with nationwide contacts establish- 
ing agency based in Ohio. pm gx in plastics, 
foams, resins, latex, pigments and allied products 
applied to paints, plastics, rubber, paper, packag- 
ing, leather and textile industries.. RA-6170, 
Chemical Week. 





f Chemical Agency wants 

icals to sell. We are sales executives and 

only a limited number of lines to give sufficient 
coverage for the manufacturer. Currently we 
represent two major lines and wish to acquire two 
more for the State of California. RA-6130, 
Chemical Week. 


refer 








CONTRACT WORK WANTED 








Custom Ultra Fine or C 

or Volume Blending and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis. Complete COs installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials, A. 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 
682 Oak Lawn, Illinois. 














at Construction Management. Fer 
Chemical and Process Plant. National Schools of 
Const: ion. Publishers. Satsuma, Florida. 
open 





Building for Sale-Designed for laboratory and 
light manfacturing operations of a Pharmaceuti- 
cal nature. Air-conditioned offices; truck loading 
dock; railroad siding. 12,000 sq. ft. Water and 
Sewer. Oliver Realty Co., 5 E. Van Buren, Joliet, 
Tilinois. Telephone 725-4285. 





» MISCELLANEOUS 











To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising didat Others do not 
rececive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been received, m less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future advertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can guarantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won't you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “Position filled, thank 
you.”” If you don’t care 40 reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation -between em- 
ployers and the men rot tgp | to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classified Advertising Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” |. 
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RESEARCH 


radiation. Completion of the facility 
is planned for Aug. *62. 

e Florida Institute of Tropical 
Research (P.O. Box 1161, Fort Lau- 
derdale) is a new independent firm 
specializing in solving problems 
caused by highly humid climates. 

e Miles Chemical Co. will move 
its pilot-plant operations now carried 
out at Clifton, N.J., and Zeeland, 
Mich., to company headquarters at 
Elkhart, Ind. Two new pilot plants, 
costing $650,000, will be built to aid 
the company’s studies of enzymes, 
bulk chemicals and _ fermentation 
products. 

e Amcel Propulsion, Inc., 
sidiary of Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, has completed two new research 
and development facilities at is Ash- 
ville, N.C., plant site. One is a multi- 
bay, high-energy research building 
for pilot studies of hazardous mate- 
rials; the other is a static test stand 
for firing of rocket motors having 
thrusts of up to 500,000 Ibs. 

e Clyde Williams, former president 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, has 
formed a company to provide 
technical liaison in European 
American technology. The new firm, 
Clyde Williams Corp. (Columbus, 
O.), includes representatives in Lon- 
don and Paris. Services will include 
advice to U.S. companies on where 
to place research projects in Europe, 
aid in organizing and monitoring the 
projects, a technical information serv- 
ice and market study and investment 
counseling services. 

e General Electric Research Lab- 
(Schenectady, N.Y.) 
formed a new section for research in 
polymer reactions, which will be man- 
aged by Alfred Gilbert. 

e U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s south- 
ern Utilization R&D 
been reorganized to form three new 
laboratories from existing labs. The 
new labs: Cotton Chemical Reactions 
Laboratory and Cotton Physical Prop- 
erties Laboratory (both at New Or- 
leans), and Naval Stores Laboratory 
(Olustee, Fla.). 

e British tobacco companies will 
build a $280,000 research laboratory 
to discover whether there is any link 
between smoking and cancer. 

e Mobil Chemical Co. will build a 
21,000-sq.ft. laboratory in Edison 
Township, N.J. The new center will 
be devoted to product and process 
development and will employ about 
80 technical people. 
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BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 





















































WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 124.3 124.5 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 108.5 108.9 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 51.03 50.31 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,492 1,466 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 15,072 15,361 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,136 7,197 


EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (thousands) Latest Month Preceding Month 
All manufacturing 15,846 16,165 
Nondurable goods 6,765 6,897 
Chemicals and allied products 871.8 876.7 
Paper and allied products 553.6 561.5 
Rubber products 249.6 256.0 
Petroleum and coal products 219.7 222.8 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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More people are living it up since petrochemicals entered their lives! 


If the products you make fit into 
the leisure life, chances are petro- 
chemicals play a vital part in each 
sale. Petrochemicals knock down 
the cost of buying the boat —and 
the cost and care of keeping it up. 
They’re behind the styrene that 
lightens the weight and hushes the 
sound of your outboard motor. 
They're the secret in hulls that 
don’t warp or rust, need no scrap- 


ing, painting, caulking. The soles 
on sports shoes, the tents overhead, 
the very clothes vacationers wear 
give greater comfort longer... 
because of petrochemicals. 

Every day, more and more care- 
free products made from petro- 
chemicals are opening up new op- 
portunities for sales and profits in 
the expanding leisure market. If 
your product plans call for the use 


of basic petrochemicals, find out 
what Gulf can contribute to your 
success. Write or call our Sales 
Office, 360 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Quality 

petrochemicals 

to begin with 


Benzene + Cyclohexane 
Propylene + Oxo Alcohols 
Ethylene - Toluene + Sulfur 
Propylene Trimer and Tetramer 


PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, GULF OIL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











For more efficient sulfations and 


sulfonations 


99.5% available SO; 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


ULFA 


the stabilized sulfur trioxide 
that's backed by 10 years 
of application experience 


General Chemical SULFAN offers you 
many significant advantages—in use, in 
service, in supply. 

The unique form and properties of 
SULFAN—99.5% available SOs in easy- 
to-handle liquid form—enable you to 
Step up operating efficiency, to run 
larger batch sizes, and to get more 
rapid through-put . . . often double in 
the same equipment. No spent acid 
disposal problems, either! 

You also get the benefits of General's 
10 years of experience with stabilized 
SO:, for all types of application. Our 
technical service specialists can really 


Hite} 
hemical 


show you where, when and how to cash 
in on SULFAN for your operation. 

A further and not inconsiderable ad- 
vantage you get with SULFAN is depend- 
ability of supply. As the only supplier 
of stabilized sulfur trioxide with mul- 
tiple producing locations, General 
Chemical can provide better service... 
assurance that your schedules can be 
met! 

Learn more about SULFAN now. A letter 
outlining your particular requirements 
will bring information of immediate 
practical value! Or mail coupon for free 
technical brochures. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Mail coupon now for free technical 
brochures on SULFAN! 

Pee were 22224 
| GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Allied Chemical Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Please send free copies of “Reactions 
of Sulfur Trioxide,” and “Sulfan.” 
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